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Relation of the Press to Voting 
in Chicago’ 


By Harotp F. Gosnetit and Marcaret J. SCHMIDT 
Umiversity of Chicago 


HERE ARE many difficulties confronting any attempt to 

estimate the role of the press in the democratic process. 
Are the newspapers molders or followers of public opinion? 
How can the incidence of the policies of the press be separated 
from the many other complex variables which are woven to- 
gether in a complicated pattern? 

At first sight the task looks like an impossible one; but a 
combination of events in Chicago led the authors to be bold 
enough to make an attempt. The breaking up of census data 
into small units called census tracts makes it possible to relate 
certain social and economic variables to voting behavior.? The 
taking of a newspaper home coverage census by the Chicago 
Daily News in 1933-34 furnished a quantitative index for the 
different Chicago newspapers which could be fitted to the same 
electoral and census units.’ 

Before discussing the statistical analysis it will be necessary 
to describe in more detail the character of the different varia- 
bles involved. The daily newspaper home coverage study made 

1A preliminary analysis of these data was made by John H. Goreham. 

(Chicago, 1983)” Election returns were obkained from the Chicago Daily News ntmanac 


and Yearbook, the Public Service Leader, and the records of the Board of Election Com- 
missioners of Chicago. 


*Chicago Daily News, “Daily Newspaper Home Coverage in Metropolitan Chicago” 
(Chicago, 1984). 
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by the Chicago Daily News was designed to help the adver- 
tising department of that paper. The methods employed in 
conducting this survey were not ideal for our purposes. In the 
final report of this survey the following definition was given of 
“home coverage”: 


A newspaper was credited as having home coverage if it 
regularly (at least three times a week) entered and stayed in 
the home. The test of morning-paper home coverage was 
whether the paper regularly entered the home during the 
morning and remained during the day. A family receiving a 
morning paper which was taken away by some member of the 
household (in the morning) was not considered as receiving 
home coverage in the morning-paper field. The number of 
such cases was less than 2 per cent of the families inter- 
viewed.* 


This method does not give the total circulation figures for 
the daily papers, but it furnishes an index as to the relative 
popularity of the different newspapers in a given area. There 
is no special reason to suppose that the under-estimation of 


the circulation of the morning papers which results from this 
method would be any greater in one area than in another. The 
procedure gives a useful guide to the variability of newspaper 
circulation as between different districts. 

At the time that the study was set up it was not possible to 
obtain data on the number of families receiving no regular 
daily newspaper coverage. It was estimated that this group 
ranged from 2 per cent in some localities to as high as 60 per 
cent in others. In the scatter diagrams which were constructed 
for the different pairs of variables the areas in which there 
were large numbers of persons who took no newspapers proved 

4Chicago Daily News, op. cit., part VII. 

5In 1981 the Chicago Tribune issued a “Book of Facts’? which gives a geographical 
distribution of the Tribune circulation for 48 city districts. The Tribune figures in- 
cluded news stand sales as well as home deliveries. Consequently, the figures would 
not be comparable to the home coverage data of the News. However, it was assumed 
that there should be some relationship. The coefficient of correlation between the 


Tribune’s own figures and the figures for the Tribune given in the home coverage 
study is .72 (n=28). 
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to be atypical. Sometimes these units exaggerated and at other 
times they concealed the character of relationships. The people 
in Chicago who read no daily paper published in English tended 
to vote in blocs. 

Difficulties were also presented by the districts in which 
Negroes constituted a large proportion of the population. These 
units presented opposite political tendencies to those inhabited 
by whites of similar economic status. Not until after 1932 was 
there any indication that the Negroes were affected by the city- 
wide drift to the Democratic party. The areas in which there 
were large numbers of colored voters were so far out of line 
politically that it was thought advisable to omit them alto- 
gether.® The findings of the study apply to a sample of the 
white population of the city of Chicago. 

The home coverage newspaper survey was made under the 
supervision of Professor James L. Palmer of the University of 
Chicago, and a former assistant of his was employed by the 
Chicago Daily News to supervise the detail of field work, edit- 
ing and tabulation. The investigators were for the most part 
university-trained men, and at least 10 per cent of the persons 
interviewed by each man were rechecked by supervisors. For 
purposes of the present study, forty-seven areas were selected 
from all parts of the city. In these regions there were 195,919 
families, of which 94,391 were interviewed in connection with 
the newspaper home coverage project. The total number of 
registered voters in the areas was 279,054, which was 22 per 
cent of the registration for the entire city. Two morning news- 
papers, the Tribune and the Herald and Examiner, and two 
evening papers, the News and the American, were chosen be- 
cause of their size and importance.’ In the areas taken, the 
News had the highest average home coverage and also the 
greatest amount of variation, next came the 77ribune and the 

6 Four units in which the Negro population was 20 per cent or over were dropped. 
ace ec ieee ieee guees eee meee 


7 There are two other dailies in Chicago which are pri in Eng ish, but neither of 
them had large enough circulations to influence many a sly 
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American, while the Herald and Examiner lagged far behind 
these two.® 


INCE the newspaper home coverage study was made in 
1933 and 1934, it was thought desirable to select elections 
as near to these years as possible. No election was considered 
which antedated the primary election of April 8, 1930, and the 
general election of November 6, 1934, was the last suitable one 
for which figures could be obtained at the time that the study 
was undertaken.°® 
A brief review of the elections concerned is necessary in 
order to get the setting of the problem.’® In the Republican 
primary of 1930, Senator Charles S. Deneen, a candidate for 
renomination, was opposed by Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick 
and Newton Jenkins. Mrs. McCormick was the most serious 
contender since, as congressman at large, she had built up a 
state-wide organization and had shown a willingness to spend 
her own money freely for campaign purposes. Deneen had 
backing him the pro-World Court elements, a few labor organi- 
zations, his own Republican faction, the Anti-Saloon League 
and some business groups. Mrs. McCormick’s victorious cam- 
paign was based on the support of the anti-World Court move- 
ment, a large number of trade unions, the Mayor Thompson 
city hall machine, a number of prominent World War veterans 


and some of the wet groups.'! 


® Each variable will be assigned a letter by which it will be identified. The total cir- 
culation and the range, means, and standard deviations, calculated for the home cov- 
erage percentages for each of the papers, are given below: 
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Home Coverage, 47 Areas of City, 1933 





Total City 
Letter Per Cent 
Newspaper Cireula- eo city * Lowest Highest Standard 


tion * Mean Item Deviation 


390,000 47 46.5 ° 82.6 18.6 
470,000 56 . \. 66.1 14.7 
450,000 55 87.8 ° 50.1 7.1 
280,000 84 11.5 . 18.5 3.8 


* Information taken from the Chicago Tribune, op. cit., p. 8. 

® The 1982 primary was not included in the Heong a because the newspapers did not 
take clear cut positions on any of the candidates involved. Only candidates who were 
running in the Republican primaries of 1980 and 1981 were selected because there were 
no contests in the Democratic primaries of those years. 

1° The following summaries are based upon Souapaper clippings, accounts of political 
meetings and a collection of campaign materials. 

1 For statistical corroboration of this, see Table III, below, columns e and f. 
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In the fall election Mrs. McCormick was opposed by James 
Hamilton Lewis on the Democratic ticket. Lewis had served a 
term in the United States Senate during the Wilson administra- 
tion and had been defeated for re-election in 1918 by Mrs. 
McCormick’s husband. Normally the Republican nomination 
for United States senator was equivalent to election in Illinois, 
barring a split such as occurred in 1912. However, the eco- 
nomic depression caused many voters to shift from the Repub- 
lican to the Democratic party. Flushed with a brilliant primary 
victory, Mrs. McCormick failed to notice this change in senti- 
ment. She incurred the enmity of the Thompson organization 
by boldly slighting its contribution to her cause. She flaunted 


her wealth before the Senate committee investigating campaign 
funds.}? 


The 1931 Republican mayoralty primary was a desperate 
struggle between rival factions.'* Early in the preceding fall, 
Mayor Thompson had decided to seek a fourth term. His fac- 
tional opponents could not unite on a candidate to run against 
him and in the meantime Municipal Judge Lyle, who had been 
much publicized by his attacks on gangsters, announced his in- 
tention to run. All of the anti-Thompson Republican leaders 
flocked to Lyle except Deneen, who entered a candidate of his 
own, Alderman Arthur F. Albert. Mayor Thompson had the 
support of the city hall machine, some of the labor groups and 
a very efficient publicity staff. In a three-cornered contest which 
has been rarely equalled in the annals of American politics for 
bitterness and vulgarity, Thompson won by a plurality vote.'* 

A different situation confronted Thompson in the final elec- 
tion. All opposing candidates except Anton J. Cermak, the 
Democratic nominee, withdrew or were eliminated. Thompson 
could not count upon a united Republican organization and 
Cermak was supported by independents, businessmen’s groups, 

122 The vote for Lewis, the successful candidate, was correlated with the regular 
Democratic vote, the wet vote, the proportion of men registered, and the amount of un- 
mre Wooddy. “Subliee in Chicago®” National Municipal Review, XX (June, 1981), 
pp. 821-25. 


14 His support came largely from the wet elements, the foreign born neighborhoods, 
and the poorer residential areas. Consult Column h of Table III. 
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women’s organizations, the wet interests, foreign born groups 
and a powerful Democratic machine. While Thompson used all 
of his ballyhoo techniques, he found that he could make little 
impression upon the discontent arising from the economic crisis, 
the desire of the businessman to improve the reputation of the 
city, the sulkiness of some of the Republican leaders, and the 
confidence of the Democrats. Cermak was swept into office with 
the largest majority on record. 

When the general election came in 1932, the Republicans 
were still divided into warring camps. At the primary, Len 
Small, member of the Thompson faction, won the Republican 
nomination for governor in a divided field. For governor, the 
Democrats nominated Henry Horner, who had made an ex- 
cellent record as probate judge. The lines of division in the gu- 
bernatorial contest were somewhat similar to those in the 
mayoralty election of the preceding year. In addition to the 
regular Democratic organization support, Horner received con- 
siderable assistance from the independent Republicans. On the 
other hand, the geographical distribution of the Roosevelt vote 
resembled that of the Al Smith vote in 1928.15 

In 1934 came a test of the popularity of the New Deal poli- 
cies and the strength of the Democratic organization in the city 
of Chicago. Unfortunately, this year did not call for the election 
of a United States senator in the state of Illinois so it is difficult 
to get a basis for comparison with the 1930 election. However, 
the state still selected two congressmen at large and the vote 
for the candidates for one of these posts was taken as the meas- 
ure of Democratic strength. Michael Igoe was the outstanding 
Democratic candidate for congressman at large and his leading 
Republican opponent was C. Wayland Brooks. Igoe’s vote was 
expressed as a percentage of the combined vote received by 
Igoe and Brooks. 

Ten candidates were chosen from the elections which have 
been mentioned and their votes were expressed as percentages 

% For an analysis of the city-wide results, see H. F. Gosnell and N. N. Gill, “An 


Analysis of the 1982 Presidential Vote in Chicago,’ American Political Science Review, 
XXI (December, 1935), pp. 967-84. 
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of the total vote cast in each of the forty-seven areas. Table I 
gives certain relevant figures regarding the distributions of 
these percentages and it also gives the results in the city at 
large. It can be seen that the sample is not a perfect one since 
it was drawn more heavily from the Republican and independ- 
ent sections of the city, but this is not serious, for enough 
strong Democratic areas were included to give the range of 
variation found in the city. 


TABLE I 
PER CENT OF TOTAL VOTE RECEIVED BY SPECIFIED CANDIDATES 








Per Cent Per Cent or Tora Votre In 47 
a5 OF Toran SeLectep AREAS 
CANDIDATE ELECTION g VorE IN 
E 2 Enrie Highest Lowest Standard 
mi 


Crry Mean Item Item Deviation 








59.5 56.6 68.1 40.7 5.9 
30.4 33.3 52.3 21.0 66 
72.1 70.5 92.0 46.2 9.5 
46.6 36.2 82.6 14.2 15.3 
15.6 18.3 27.6 9.2 44 
35.9 43.7 67.5 6.2 14.0 
58.5 63.2 91.4 45.3 8.4 
59.2 55.3 90.8 26.2 14.1 
64.0 66.4 87.0 47.5 8.8 
64.0 57.1 94.0 17.1 14.2 


McCormick April, 1930 
Deneen April, 1930 
Lewis November, 1930 
Thompson February, 1931 
Albert February, 1931 
Lyle February, 1931 
Cermak April, 1981 
Roosevelt |§ November, 1932 
Horner November, 1932 
Igoe November, 1934 


i  — - ne) 





HE ATTITUDE of a newspaper toward a candidate may 
take several different forms. In accordance with the well- 
known slogan of politics, “bad publicity is better than none,” '* 
an editor may decide to completely ignore a candidate. If this 
policy is not followed the opposition to a given candidate may 
become a great moral crusade in which the editorial columns, 
the news columns, the photograph department, and the car- 
toons are devoted to demolishing the undesired candidate. The 
opposition to a candidate may take much more mild expres- 
sions. Comparatively little space may be devoted to defeating 
the candidate when the editor feels that there is not much real 
choice between the candidates running. The endorsement of 
candidates may also be indicated in a variety of ways. The en- 
1° Frank Kent, Political Behavior (New York, 1928), p. 252. 
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dorsement may appear only on the eve of the election in the 
shape of a marked ballot. A paper may also run a series of edi- 
torials on the merits of the candidate which it supports. The 
Chicago newspapers have also devoted their news columns to 
publicity favorable to certain candidates.The influence of a 
paper upon a given election varies not only with the circulation 
of that paper but also with the intensity and duration of the 
campaign the paper has waged for or against the personalities 
involved in the election. It is extremely difficult to ascertain 
the intensity of a press campaign concerning a given candidate, 
since the pulling power of the language used is not known and 
the election news is always a mixture of materials on candidates 
and issues. ji 
Since it is very difficult to isolate the news items that refer to 
particular candidates in an election where many offices are to 
be filled, it was decided to study intensively the editorials and 
cartoons which appeared in the five weeks preceding each elec- 
tion. An attempt was made to ascertain roughly the column 
inches devoted in each paper to editorial and cartoon endorse- 
ments of given candidates. Subjective considerations necessar- 
ily entered into the selection of the articles that were counted 
as being for or against a given candidate. The main purpose of 
Table ITI is to give a rough indication of the approximate posi- 
tion of each newspaper regarding the candidates concerned. 
The problem of estimating the influence of the press upon 
voting behavior in an urban community like Chicago may be 
impossible to solve with the existing techniques. Reading a 
newspaper and marking a ballot in a particular way are isolated 
bits of complicated patterns of social behavior. If either of these 
acts is removed from its social, political, economic and psycho- 
logical context, it becomes a meaningless procedure. Therefore, 
the relation between voting and newspaper circulation must be 
considered in the light of the total situation in which these vari- 
ables are found. It has already been pointed out that variations 
in voting behavior can be explained in terms of many influences 
other than the attitude of newspapers. In order to throw as 
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much light as possible upon the total situation, a number of 
additional variables were added. Of these the following had a 
more or less political nature: interest in voting as measured by 
the percentage of the adult citizens registered in 1930, party 
voting as measured by the percentage of all ballots marked 
straight in 1932, willingness to support public expenditures as 
measured by the percentage which voted “yes” on a 1930 bond 
issue condemned by civic organizations, and wet sentiment as 
measured by the percentage which voted “yes” on a 1930 pub- 
lic policy referendum calling for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment.!* 

An examination of the original data and the scatter diagrams 
made from them showed that the readers of the News and the 
Tribune were found in greatest numbers in those areas where 
straight party voting, affirmative votes on the bond issue, and 
wet votes were least prevalent. Except for the fact that the 
Tribune opposed prohibition,'* these tendencies agree with the 
general stand taken by these newspapers.'® The readers of the 
Examiner were relatively more numerous in the areas which 
voted wettest and which were most strongly in favor of the 
bond issue. The Hearst American did not show marked tenden- 
cies in either direction, partly because of the disturbing effect 
of the units in which there were many persons who read no 
newspapers. 

From the voting records and census data the following were 
also selected: percentage of the total registered voters who were 
women, percentage of the total population who were born or 
whose parents were born in Catholic countries,”° percentage 

17 The data for these variables were taken from the manuscript records of the Board 
of Election Commissioners for the City of Chicago. The number of adult citizens was 
taken from Census Data of Chicago 1930, pp. 299-826. The bond issue voted upon No- 
vember 4, 1980, was presented as follows: “Shall an act of the General Assembly author- 
izing the issuance of $14,000,000 in bonds for a state-wide system of conservation and 
forest preserves and public recreation grounds go into full force and effect?” 

18 In October, 1930, the Tribune ran a sample ballot marked for repeal six times and 
it =e 91 column inches of editorials and 17 column inches of cartoons in favor of 
repeal. 

19 The News ran a marked ballot against repeal and 26 column inches of editorials. 
The Hearst papers were emphatically wetter than the Tribune, each running between 
450 and 500 column inches of editorials and cartoons in favor of repeal. 

20 Per cent native white of foreign or mixed parentage and foreign born white from 
the following countries of origin, which are held to be Catholic, Irish Free State, Bel- 


gium, France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Lithuania, Italy, 
and French Canada, are of total population. Census Data of Chicago, pp. 191-298. 
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unemployed in 1931 of gainful workers ten years of age and 
over, and median rental.?! The circulations of the News and 
the Tribune tended to vary directly with the ratio of women 
registered and with median rental, while they varied inversely 
with the measures of religious affiliation and unemployment. 
In the case of the Hearst papers, no such marked tendencies 
were apparent.?? 

Product moment coefficients of correlation were then calcu- 
lated from the ungrouped data for every possible combination 
of the variables, excepting the Igoe vote.?* These coefficients are 
presented in symmetrical form in Table III, which is commonly 
known as a correlation matrix. 

We are now in a position to consider the relationship of the 
home coverages of the different newspapers and the votes of 
the various candidates, keeping in mind some of the aspects 
of the total situation in which these relationships are found. 

In only two of the forty possible combinations (variables a to 
d correlated with variables e to n) were there high zero order 
coefficients (.50 or over) whose signs were just the opposite of 
what one might have expected in view of the recommendations 
and circulations of the newspapers concerned. (Compare Tables 
Gathalles of ualive parcutage. According to the Coneus of Religious Bodies, 1000, over 
one-half of reported church members in Chicago are Catholics. 

R Rupheyment cud median rental deta from Gensus Duis of Obouge, 1000, po. se?- 
537, 567-04. 


— are certain characteristics of the distributions for these eight additional 
variables: 


EIGHT VARIABLES DESCRIBING SELECTED AREAS IN CHICAGO (N 47) 








Letter Per Cent Lowest Highest Standard 
Variable Date symbol forCity Mean t Item _ Deviation 


66.3 ° 93.4 10.4 
58.4 51.5 . 84.3 12.9 
58.0 54.5 ‘ 80.0 . 
78.6 75.2 ° 90.4 

41.8 44.8 . 54.0 

82.4 26.9 . 81.5 

22.7 21.9 ° 63.5 

49.6 ° 124.7 





Voting Interest. 1930 
Party Voting.. 1932 
Bond Issue 1930 
1939 
1930 
Catholic Origins 1939 
Unemployment. 1931 
Median Rental. 1930* 


® Expressed in dollars. 
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23 The Igoe vote (letter symbol n) could not be obtained in time to include it in the 
complete analysis. The coefficients involving the newspapers and this vote were: 
(News) ran = —.80 
(American) ren = .00 
(Tribune) ry, = —.76 
(Herald Examiner) ra, = .24 
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II and III.) One of these was the Republican primary of 1930 
at which the T’ribune endorsed Mrs. McCormick and opposed 
Deneen. The variations in the home coverage of the Tribune 
tended to follow those of the Deneen primary vote (r= .58). 
This situation may be explained by the fact that Mrs. McCor- 
mick received some support in the primary from the Thompson 
faction of the Republican party. This faction drew its support 
from areas where the home coverage of the Tribune was rela- 
tively low. In addition, the Tribune was only lukewarm in the 
support of Mrs. McCormick because it did not want to appear 
to favor too strongly a person who was related by ties of mar- 
riage to the owner of the paper.?* The Tribune’s endorsement 
of Mrs. McCormick probably helped her candidacy but the 
situation was too complex to disentangle. The other coefficient 
which had the opposite sign to that expected was the one meas- 
uring the relationship between the home coverage of the News 
and the vote for Lewis in 1930 (rag=— .66). The News has 
been strongly Republican in national elections, but in 1930 it 
recommended in its last-minute sample ballot that its readers 


support Lewis in preference to Mrs. McCormick.?° The en- 
dorsement of the News may have had some effect, but the elec- 
tion of Lewis was of such landslide proportions that the signs 
of this effect were drowned. The foundation of the Lewis vote 
was the normal Democratic vote since the correlation between 
the Lewis and the Roosevelt votes was high. The News is rela- 
tively scarce in the homes that were strongly Democratic. 


HERE a newspaper followed no consistent policy toward 

a candidate it weakened its influence. This was the situa- 
tion in the primary of 1931 when the News mildly backed Al- 
bert for the Republican nomination, but did not always oppose 
Lyle, one of Albert’s opponents. The figures indicate that the 
readers of the News supported Lyle, the candidate backed by 
the Tribune, more strongly than they supported Albert (raj= 


* March 27, 1930. 
% November 8, 1930. 
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.82 and rai = .18) . This can be explained by the fact that Albert 
had comparatively little organization support. Lyle, on the 
other hand, had important factional support in the very areas 
where the readers of the News were relatively numerous. Table 
III also shows that there is a close relationship between the 
constituency of the News and the Tribune (rav = .87). It is 
probable that many of the readers of the News who also read 
the Tribune concluded that a vote for Lyle was the surest way 
to defeat Thompson. The votes that Albert received might be 
taken as a rough measure of what one newspaper can do almost 
single handed in a highly unfavorable situation. 

The small size of the zero order coefficients involving the two 
Hearst papers indicates that the constituency of these papers 
was different from that of the Tribune, and the News. The 
American mildly endorsed Thompson in the mayoralty election 
of 1931 7° and its circulation showed a slight tendency to vary 
inversely with the Cermak vote (rex —=— .34). A similar rela- 
tionship held also for the Herald and Examiner at this election 
(rax = — .30).?7 While the coefficients involving the Herald and 
Examiner were low in every case, they were always positive for 
candidates endorsed and negative for candidates opposed, ex- 
cept in the case of the vote for Horner where the relationship 
was very low. This might mean that the morning Hearst paper 
anticipated the political opinions of its readers or that it had 
some influence upon them. In view of the intense editorial and 
cartoon campaign which this paper carried on for Roosevelt in 
1932, its relationship with the Roosevelt vote is low (ra = .23). 

The American appeared to be working at cross purposes with 
the political attitudes of its readers on two occasions. Although 
it favored Thompson in the mayoralty primary of 1931, the per 
cent of the homes interviewed that received the American tended 
slightly to vary inversely with the Thompson primary vote 
(ren = — .18). Likewise in 1932 when it endorsed Roosevelt for 
President, its home coverage was apparently not closely asso- 


% February 18, 1931. 
27 March 18, 1931. 
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ciated with the Roosevelt vote (ra—=— .27). An examination 
of the scatter diagrams for these two coefficients shows that if 
the units where there were many persons who read no news- 
paper at all were eliminated, the coefficients would be positive. 

The home coverage of the Tribune and the News tended to 
vary directly with the Republican vote in elections at which 
national issues were at stake. Both of these papers class them- 
selves as independent Republican dailies, and in 1932 they gave 
vigorous editorial support to Hoover. The Republicanism of the 
readers of these papers was strongly marked at this election, 
since the high negative coefficients of correlation (ri = — .74 
and rai=— .79) indicate that on the average the home cover- 
ages of the newspapers tended to vary inversely with the per 
cent of the total vote cast for Roosevelt. In those areas where 
the circulation of the News was high, the Roosevelt vote was 
low and vice versa. The same situation was repeated in 1934 
when these two papers took a firm stand against Igoe, the 
Democratic candidate for congressman-at-large. From the zero 
order coefficients it is not possible to say whether the readers 
were influenced by the newspapers or whether the editors were 
trying to follow the views of their public. 

The close association of the home coverages of the News and 
the Tribune with some of the other variables raises the ques- 
tion as to the net effect of their variations upon the Roosevelt 
vote when the influence of other variables is kept constant. The 
statistical device of partial correlation was used to throw some 
light upon this problem. Since the home coverages of the News 
and Tribune are so closely related to each other (ran = .87) it 
was decided to use the News only as an independent variable 
in the equation of net regression which describes the Roosevelt 
vote as a dependent variable. The other independent variables 
selected were the wet vote (r), Catholic origins (t), and me- 
dian rental (v). The equation (Xiartvy = — 16.19 + .0402X, + 
9241 X, + .3098 X: — .1431 X,) shows clearly that the average 
change in the Roosevelt vote for a unit change in the home 
coverage percentage for the News was practically zero when the 
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other variables were kept constant.?* This would indicate that 
the voters in Chicago who supported Hoover in 1932 probably 
did so because they were drys, because they were Protestants 
living in good neighborhoods, rather than because they were 
convinced by the frantic pleadings of the News.?® At any rate, 
an increase in the circulation of the News seemed to make no 
difference in the Roosevelt vote where the other influences were 
taken into account. 


ERSONS who are interested in proving the power of the 

press in politics would have even less ground to stand on 
when first glancing at the zero order coefficients involving the 
Horner vote. However, it is highly significant that the vote for 
Horner did not vary inversely with the home coverage of the 
News (ram = — .05 or practically zero.) Horner’s name appeared 
in the Democratic party column under Roosevelt’s. The News 
urged its readers to split their votes and presented marked bal- 
lots to show how they could vote for Hoover and Horner. The 
equation of net regression for the Horner vote as a function of 


the News, the Cermak vote, and the Roosevelt vote (Xm.anu= 
— 9.789 + .2418X. + .6126 Xx + .4743X:) shows that the 
stand taken by the News for Horner (plus a similar stand taken 
by the Tribune) was an important influence in the situation.®° 
The picture is even more striking when the coefficients of par- 
tial correlation are considered (rmi.ak = 647; Pmx.ai = .728; and 


% The standard error of estimate for this equation, S:-artv = 6.263 and the coeffi- 
cient of multiple correlation Ri-artv = .8981. The standard errors for the coefficients of 
net regression are obia-rtv = .116; obir-aty = .192; cbit-arv = .098; and cbiv-atr = .086. 

2 The coefficients of partial correlation tell the same story. The first order partials 
involving the News show that religion was an important influence in reducing the close- 
ness of the relationship between News and the Roosevelt vote (ria-r = —.568; Yia-t 
—.261; and ria-y —.496). The third order partials for all the independent variables are: 
Tia-+rty — .065; rir-atv = .807; rit-arv = .589; and Friv-art = —.420. If the Lewis vote 
(g) is added to the other independent variables the equation of net regression becomes 
Xi *agrty — —27.999 4 0272 Xa _ 8055 X¢ a .8308 Xr oa .2070 Xe —.0902 Xv; Si-agrtv = 
3.990; Ri-agrty = .960: obia-grtvy = .074: obig-arty = .101; obir-agty = .148; obit-agry — 
.060; obiv.agrt —.055. It is possible that correlation methods are not suitable to dis- 
cover the relationships involving the Lewis vote. Lewis ran way ahead of the Democratic 
— but the variations in the Lewis vote were closely related to the regular Demo- 
cratic vote. 

*® The standard error of estimate for this equation is Sm-ax1 — 4.758, and the coeffi- 
cient of multiple correlation is Rm-ar1 = .8467 The standard errors for the coefficients 
of partial regression are: cbma-xi = .063; obDmx-al = .087; and cbmi-ak = .084. If median 
rental is substituted for the Cermak vote in the regression equation, the net influence of 

News is lessened (Xm-aiv = .1087 + .1886 Xa + .7485 X1 + .8200 Xv; Sm-aiv = 
5.866; Rm-alv — .7547;° obma-iv = .098; obmi-av — .101; obmyv.al —.076. 
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I'ma.ki = .740).°! The last one of these shows that, making allow- 
ances for the fact that Horner was on the Democratic ticket 
and that he was supported by the Cermak organization, we find 
that variations in his vote are quite closely related to variations 
in the News home coverage. This situation may also be studied 
in another fashion. If we subtract the Roosevelt vote from the 
Horner vote in each one of the areas, we find that the differ- 
ences are positively related to the percentages for the News cir- 
culation.*? While in parts of the city some conservative Jews 
might have voted for Hoover and Horner regardless of the rec- 
ommendations of the papers, there were neighborhoods which 
had practically no Jews which showed just as wide a spread be- 
tween the Roosevelt and the Horner percentages.** We can thus 
conclude that in this situation, the News (and the Tribune) 
probably had some influence.** 

The success of the News and the Tribune in getting their 
readers to cut the Republican candidate for governor in 1932 
was related to the bitter hostility which these papers had ex- 
pressed toward the Thompson faction of the Republican party 
over a long period of time. Shortly after Thompson’s first elec- 
tion as mayor in 1915, these papers began their campaign of 
adverse criticism. The animosities which the owners of these 
papers had harbored against former Senator William Lorimer 
were focussed on a new object, Mayor Thompson, a henchman 
of the Lorimer faction. The readers of the Tribune and the 
News were conditioned by constant repetition of publicity 
which was bitterly unfavorable to Thompson and his cohorts. 


% Notice that the coefficients of partial correlations reverse the order of importance 
of the variables in the equation of net regression. 

2% Let w=m-l. Then raw =—.82. 

*8In the areas under discussion, the aggregate vote for Horner was 39,719 greater 
than the aggregate vote for Roosevelt. By 1982 the overwhelming mass of the Jews in 
Chicago were Democratic. Furthermore, the sample studied did not include the heaviest 
concentration of Jewish population in the city. The authors have collected sample bal- 
lots and attended political meetings during the entire period. We have interviewed 
hundreds of party workers. No evidence has come to our attention of any party faction 
which openly advocated tickets to be split for Hoover and Horner. In the Beverly Hills 
section where there are few Jews, Roosevelt received 26.2 per cent of the total vote and 
Horner 61.2 per cent. The alderman of the Nineteenth Ward said that the newspapers 
and the churches were responsible for this independent voting. 

; ofa ay orem proof of this is found » the zero order te which show the re- 
ationship between home coverages and straight party voting (rap=—.84, rpp—=—.84). 
The home coverages were high where independent voting was high, and vice versa. 
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Len Small was the Thompson candidate who ran against Hor- 
ner for governor in 1932. What relationship was there between 
the votes for Thompson, himself, and the home coverages of 
these papers? This problem was studied on the basis of the 
mayoralty primary of 1931, at which the zero order coefficients 
present a prima facie case showing considerable newspaper in- 
fluence (ron = — .75, ran = — .82). The equation of net regres- 
sion (Xnh.aapy = 10.56 — .2738 X. + .6909 Xa + .6014 X, — .0090 
X,) shows that for unit average change in the News home cov- 
erage percentage there was a 27/100 average change in the 
Thompson primary vote in the opposite direction, while holding 
constant the relationship between the Thompson primary vote 
and the following variables, Herald and Examiner home cover- 
age, party voting, and median rental.*® The relationship is cer- 
tainly a significant one. 

In order to counteract the influence of his journalistic oppo- 
nents, Mayor Thompson denounced them at every platform 
appearance and sought an alliance with the two Hearst papers, 
the Evening American and the Herald and Examiner. He was 
most successful in recruiting supporters in the areas where there 
were many persons who read no newspapers and where the 
Hearst papers were relatively more popular. On the basis of the 
equation presented in the previous paragraph, it can be said 
that for an average unit change in the home coverage of the 
Herald and Examiner, there was on the average two-thirds of 
a unit change in the Thompson primary vote, while holding 
constant the News, party voting, and median rental. This rela- 
tionship seems almost too high. We might reasonably expect a 
newspaper to influence about ten or twenty per cent of its read- 
ers. The relationship appears more probable when the coeffi- 
cients of partial correlations are considered and when it is re- 
membered that the home coverage figures for this paper greatly 
underestimate its circulation.*® 

% Sh-adpv — 7.78; Rn-adpy = .866; obna-apy — .128; obna-apvy — .369; obnp-adv = .210; 
re kag Nahe MEE oF ie gta Fg rae 


6.20; Rn-aapr = .916;obna-apr — .096; oDnd-apr = .307; obnp- adr = .185; cbnr- aap — .194. 
% If the values for variable d are multiplied by 3, then a common sense interpreta- 
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The above analysis makes it clear that under some circum- 
stances it is not possible to detect the relationship of the press 
to voting behavior by means of the statistical devices employed 
in this study. However, in other situations, a fairly strong case 
can be made for the view that the circulation and attitude of a 
newspaper are highly associated with the success or failure of 
a given candidate in certain areas. In those sections of the city 
where their circulation is largest, newspapers are important in- 
fluences over a period of time in determining the fate of fac- 
tional leaders in primary elections. In general elections, the pa- 
pers which have followed a consistent policy regarding a given 
party faction may influence their readers to split their tickets 
in favor of or in opposition to that faction. 
eee i tase ee ae eee ane ay x sees oe. Be 


of the Herald and Examiner, (rna.apy—=—.821, rhd.apy—.280). The partials for straight 
party voting and median rental are: rnp.ava—.446 and rnv.apa— .084. 





Soviet News in the American Press 


By Kennetu Durant 
Tass Agency, New York 


N THE NEW YORK WORLD of November 8, 1917, ap- 
peared a cable from Petrograd which said: 


Russia is confronted by another revolution ... An armed 
naval detachment has seized the offices of the Petrograd Tele- 


graph Agency. 


That was the first news of the revolution in the American 
press. The sailors who seized the Petrograd Telegraph Agency 
were the founders of the organization which I represent. From 
that moment the agency began to distribute the proclamations 
of the new government, to report the news of life and events 
in Soviet Russia. 

The Revolution was not made merely by seizing the news 
agency. But that seems to have been a good place to begin. 

When the capital moved to Moscow the news agency went 
along and became the Russian Telegraph Agency — better 
known as Rosta. When the state became the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the news agency became the Telegraph 
Agency of the Soviet Union, and so—from the initials of the 
Russian words— TASS for short. 

Upon the events of November, 1917, was founded a great 
news agency which today extends throughout the Soviet Union 
and is sometimes a source of important news for the American 
press — not European news only, but also Asiatic news, because 
the territory of TASS covers both continents. 

The American Bureau of TASS does not supply news to the 
American press. Our only job is the transmission of news of 
America and from America to the Soviet press. 

TASS has the apparatus of any large news agency: a central 
headquarters in Moscow, connected with a network of regional 
bureaus and local correspondents; a traffic department operat- 
ing telegraphs, teletype printers, telephone and radio, for the 
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collection and distribution of news throughout the Soviet 
Union. TASS serves more than 3,000 newspapers, published in 
more than 40 languages, and ranging from the great newspa- 
pers of Moscow, such as Pravda, with a circulation of 1,800,- 
000, and Jzvestia, with 1,600,000, to small papers published in 
factories and on collective farms. It has been a large task to 
satisfy the needs of a great population for news of their own 
country in the midst of the most stirring events. The problem 
has been complicated, and at the same time greatly enriched, 
by the fact that within the Soviet Union there live peoples 
speaking 157 various languages. Before the Revolution, fifty- 
eight of these nationalities had no written language of their 
own. Completely reversing the policy of the Czar’s government, 
which had oppressed these peoples and kept them in darkness 
through centuries, the Soviet Government has encouraged all 
national cultures. It has encouraged a national press where 
formerly national languages were prohibited. It has given 
alphabets and literacy to peoples who had no written languages. 

The encouragement of national cultures has been only one 
factor in the growth of the Soviet press. The rapid elimination 
of illiteracy in all regions, the mass education of workers and 
peasants, produced an overwhelming demand for newspapers 
and for news. 

The total circulation of all newspapers in the Soviet Union 
in 1923 was slightly more than three million. In 1925 it had 
grown to seven and a half million; in 1929 to twelve million. 
Today it is about forty million. 


T HAS BEEN the task of TASS to keep pace with this 
growth, to supply these many millions of readers with news 

of their own country and from abroad. For foreign news, TASS 
has representatives in Washington and New York and in the 
capitals of Europe and Asia. To assist its foreign correspon- 
dents, TASS has exchange agreements with foreign agencies. 
In America, first with the United Press, and then with the As- 
sociated Press, and now with both the United Press and the 
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Associated Press; elsewhere, with Reuter and Havas and Rengo 
and the other great national agencies. The basis of these ex- 
change contracts is very simple. The New York Bureau of 
TASS receives in New York the complete reports of the Asso- 
ciated Press and the United Press. The correspondents of the 
Associated Press and the United Press receive in Moscow the 
report which TASS prepares for the Soviet press. It is import- 
ant to note this point. In each case what is delivered under the 
terms of the contract is the domestic news report of the na- 
tional agency, from which the foreign correspondent may take 
anything of interest to his readers. This should reassure those 
who have somewhat hastily concluded that in the exchange 
between the national agencies there is some vast conspiracy to 
“poison” the news. 

The energies of TASS are completely absorbed in the prob- 
lem of supplying news to the Soviet press. We could not un- 
dertake to prepare a report for the use of all the foreign agencies 
with which we exchange news. We could not make a report 
designed at one time to meet the special requirements of the 
American, British, French, Italian, Japanese and other agencies. 
We can only give them the news we give our own papers. 

The reports of the American associations are the backbone 
of the report which we transmit to Moscow. From the Amer- 
ican agencies we generally receive the first news of important 
events and much of the basic factual material. But this is only 
the skeleton on which we build our cables. The interpretation, 
the additional information, which build this skeleton into a 
solid body of news, comprehensible to our readers, are the work 
of TASS correspondents in New York and Washington. The 
same is true of the American agency correspondents in Mos- 
cow. From the TASS report the American correspondents may 
take what facts they want — government decrees, statistics of 
production, scientific discoveries, explorations, sports, aviation 
and so on. The American correspondent need not use anything 
which does not interest him. He is not required to accept our 
estimate of the importance or the significance of any fact. 
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Many of the cables of American agency correspondents in 
Moscow are not derived from TASS at all, but are the result of 
independent investigation. 

TASS is, I believe, the only foreign agency which exchanges 
news with two American associations on identical terms of full 
equality. 

These American reports are essential to us in the task of 
covering the news of such a large country as the United States. 
I hope, and believe, that the TASS report is equally valuable 
to our American colleagues, in giving them protection on the 
events of an even vaster land. 

The managing director of TASS, Mr. J. G. Doletzky, visiting 
the United States last year, commented upon the cordial rela- 
tions which have existed between TASS and the American news 
associations ever since 1923: 


The American news agencies were pioneers in the establish- 
ment of relations between two great countries. We believe 
that this long and friendly collaboration in the exchange of 
news has played an important role in the development of 
mutual understanding between the peoples of our two coun- 
tries, an understanding which has the greatest importance of 
world peace. 


TASS also exchanges scientific information with Science 
Service, an arrangement which has brought to American readers 
the news of many achievements in Soviet science. 

A considerable group of American newspapers receive addi- 
tional Soviet news as part of the world service of Havas, whose 
Moscow correspondent also has access to the TASS report. 


HE AGENCY REPORTS are supplemented by an able 

corps of special correspondents in Moscow. Several im- 
portant American papers maintain permanent correspondents 
in the Soviet Union. The agencies carry the daily load of essen- 
tial news, the important events and the significant pronounce- 
ments, everything from tonnage of pig iron to the incalculable 
departures and arrivals of round-the-world fliers. The special 
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correspondents who “write as they please’ —and when they 
please—are free to devote more time, and more words, to 
significant stories with which they can illuminate and clarify 
the whole scene. 

In 1931, Walter Duranty, writing in the New York Times, 
remarked that it was “positively infuriating” to hear it said 
abroad: “Of course Moscow correspondents write just what 
the authorities want.” ! 

Mr. Duranty properly resented what he felt to be a reflec- 
tion upon the integrity of the correspondents. And further- 
more, so far were the Soviet officials from thrusting their atten- 
tions upon the correspondents, said Mr. Duranty, that “it was 
a labor of Hercules to drag scraps of official information from 
the omnivorous monopoly of TASS, which often claims success- 
ful priority on important news.” 

TASS is not so omnivorous as Mr. Duranty implied. In the 
case of the most important official diplomatic news, TASS 
claims and exercises no priority. Such news is issued in Moscow 
not through TASS exclusively to the foreign agencies, but by 
the press department of the Foreign Office on equal terms to 
all correspondents, both agencies and specials. 

The question of news about Russia in the American press 
since November, 1917, has been the subject of investigation by 
several competent American students. I assume that you are 
familiar with their reports and that I need not attempt to sup- 
plement them here. In August, 1920, after a careful study of 
the files, Walter Lippmann and Charles Merz reported: 


From the point of view of professional journalism the report- 
ing of the Russian Revolution is nothing short of a disaster. 
On essential questions the net effect was almost always mis- 
leading, and misleading news is worse than none at all.” 


We need not dwell upon this early unhappy history. What 
Messrs. Lippmann and Merz referred to was reporting about 
Russia, not reporting from Russia. 

1 June 28, 1931. 


2 Walter Lippmann and Charles Merz, “A Test of the News,’ supplement to the 
New Republic, August 4, 1920, Volume 28, Part 2. 
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The shock of a social revolution in one of the largest coun- 
tries of the world upset many balances. Reporters and editors, 
confused by a rapid succession of startling events, not knowing 
what to believe nor where to look for confirmation, fell prey 
to all manner of rumors and canards. Anti-Soviet propaganda 
factories flourished in many centers outside the Soviet Union. 
In the two years following the Revolution, by actual count in 
the columns of one conservative American newspaper, the 
Soviet Government was on the verge of collapse ninety-one 
times. Perhaps it is well not to forget that early record, be- 
cause in some sections of the press even today there are ata- 
vistic tendencies against which we must be on guard. 

The American people demanded more news from the Soviet 
Union, and more accurate news. The American press responded 
to this demand. I should date the change in the reporting of 
Soviet news from two notable events: first, August, 1921, when 
the greatest American newspaper sent its best reporter to Mos- 
cow; and second, January, 1923, when the United Press began 
an exchange with Rosta. 

The battle was not won immediately. The fake stories con- 
tinued, but they made less and less headway against first hand 
reports from Moscow. Today, by and large, events in the Soviet 
Union are fully reported by the American correspondents in 
Moscow. The significance of some events may not be under- 
stood at once. Some things may be exaggerated. Some things 
are not given sufficient attention. But this is normal to the 
circumstances. As Mr. Riegel has pointed out, press despatches 
are not the sole source of the average man’s impressions of 
world affairs.* Reporters have great responsibilities, but they 
cannot be asked to carry the entire load. 


HE READER’S KNOWLEDGE of any event is deter- 
mined not only by news printed in the newspaper but by 
his environment, by his cultural equipment and his prejudices. 
I think it can be said that the reporting of news from the Soviet 


a W. Riegel, “Mobilizing for Chaos,” p. 108 (Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1984). 
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Union today is sufficient to give a good idea of the progress 
and direction of events to anyone who reads with understand- 
ing and discrimination. 

The American press follows with close attention the indus- 
trial development, scientific achievements and social progress 
of the Soviet Union. The completion of a new railway, the 
building of a subway, a newspaper plant, a new hotel, an in- 
crease in the production of industry and agriculture — all these 
are promptly reported by the correspondents in Moscow. Such 
constructive events are news by any standard in the world to- 
day. But American readers, I believe, are interested not only 
in what happens in the Soviet Union and elsewhere, but also in 
how it happens, and why. 

Mr. Duranty has said: “I found that the course of life in 
Russia was so remote from American habit and comprehension 
that a great deal of explanation was required.” * 

This correspondent was accused of “editorializing” — against 
which all American reporters are so sternly warned. But he 
insisted, correctly, that when the mere recital of facts does not 
carry its own explanation, the reporter owes a further duty to 
his readers. 

The American press has recently given some attention to a 
development in the Soviet Union known as “Stakhanovism” — 
so-called after the miner, Stakhanov, who showed that by bet- 
ter organization of work he could greatly increase his produc- 
tion. The movement spread like wildfire. It was found that 
the essential elements of Stakhanovism were applicable to all 
types of production, with amazing results, both in industry 
and agriculture; and that the workers, on their own initiative, 
could produce far beyond the limits set by the engineers in 
charge of their projects. Many thousands of words have been 
cabled from Moscow on Stakhanovism. Stakhanov has had 
his picture on the cover of the magazine Time—token of 
his newsworthiness. But, for the most part, the cables have 


“Walter Duranty, “I Write As I Please,” p. 164. (Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1935). 
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brought only the external facts of the Stakhanov movement 
—figures of increased production, the high wages of the Stak- 
hanovites, the enthusiasm of the Soviet press, but without clear 
explanation of the deeper significance of this movement. And 
I assure you it is deeply significant. As a result, Stakhanovism 
is not yet generally understood here. Indeed, it has been con- 
siderably misunderstood. In various commentaries I have seen 
it explained as “speedup” or “efficiency engineering” or as some 
mystical expression of the Russian soul. It is much more than 
any of these things. It reflects an important stage in the pro- 
gress of the Russian Revolution. 

I cannot here describe Stakhanovism. I merely wish to cite 
this as an example of news which requires not only factual 
reporting but careful explanation. 

To bring out this point, I should like to give as an example 
a recent cable which has all the elements of a good story: facts, 
figures, human interest; and, in addition, just that necessary 
explanation which relates the facts to the past and present. It 
appeared in the New York Times of December 17, 1935, from 


its Moscow correspondent. It is about building in the Soviet 
Union. It begins quite simply as follows: 


Building, of course, is the first and easiest test of a nation’s 
prosperity. In Soviet Russia . . . from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Caspian Sea, from the Baltic to the shores of the Pacific, 
there is such a fury of building as the world never saw. 


Then come the statistics of the building program — between 
fifteen and twenty billion dollars in the coming year. 

The correspondent describes a congress of Master Builders 
in the Kremlin. From all over came workers in the industry — 
architects, engineers, masons, carpenters, and so forth. Present 
at the congress were Stalin, and Molotoff and Mezhlauk, the 
head of the State Planning Commission, and many others. 
They discussed the progress of the building program, its 
achievements and its defects. There was much talk back and 
forth. Among the speakers was a bricklayer, named Zhmurin. 
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He told them about the building project as it looked to a brick- 
layer, and, as the correspondent says, he “told them plenty.” 
About bricks that are the wrong shape; about bricks of poor 
quality; and what bricklayers have to do to overcome these de- 
fects. What Zhmurin said, his criticisms, his suggestions, filled 
three-quarters of the front page of a Moscow morning news- 


paper. 
The cable to The New York Times ends with this paragraph: 


There is a moral to this story —or two morals. The first is 
that an honest, two-fisted workman can stand up and talk 
today in this country where the Czars were masters, where 
the landlords and gendarmes were also masters and the rest 
of the nation were slaves. The second is that the Russians are 
able to recognize their own mistakes, learn from them, and 
profit from them. 


That final paragraph, I fear, violates some of the rules which 
are given to students: that a reporter should not editorialize, 
that a reporter should remain always the cold, impartial ob- 
server, giving his reader no inkling of the emotion which the 
scene creates within him. It is not enough to deal only in facts. 
The facts must be made comprehensible. I agree that reporters 
should not write editorials. (Sometimes I think that even 
editors should not write editorials). But all facts worth report- 
ing have a dynamic quality. They are history in motion. It is 
necessary to indicate the direction. 

All reporters, and especially foreign correspondents, move 
today in the midst of events which threaten each one of us in 
our personal lives. It is necessary to tell our readers whence 
come these dangers. It is time to make things very clear. 

Toward the question of the responsibility of the press in rela- 
tion to world peace no honest newspaper man can pretend im- 
partiality. It is his duty rather to practice the most vigilant par- 
tiality; to expose and oppose the war-mongers, the aggressors; 
and to support everywhere all forces for peace. 





French and British Schools 


of Journalism 


With a Comparative Analysis 
By Revert R. Bartow 
University of Illinois 


HILE journalistic education in Germany is developed in 

a dozen universities to a degree that invites comparison 
with American journalistic education, France today possesses 
only two schools of journalism, and Great Britain only one, 
of university standing. Yet in these schools the seeds that 
will serve the journalism of the future in each country have 
sprouted — quite different seeds, to be sure — and their charac- 
teristics deserve study by American educators in the field of 
journalism. 

In a previous article! the writer described journalistic edu- 
cation in Germany. At the conclusion of the present article, a 
brief comparative analysis of fundamental theories in the three 
European countries will be presented. 


A. French Schools. 


One of the two French écoles de journalisme is a division of 
the private “Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales” in the rue de la 
Sorbonne, Paris, and the other is a division of the Catholic uni- 
versity at Lille. 

The School of Advanced Social Studies in Paris includes, be- 
side the school of journalism, a school of sociology which gives 
courses not only in sociology but also philosophy, psychology, 
law, literature, history and economics, and a school of inter- 
national studies, in which the courses might be described as 
international and foreign politics and government. 

This school is situated directly across the street from the 
library of the Sorbonne, but it is a private, independent institu- 


1“Journalistic Education Under the Third Reich,” Journatism Quarterty, Vol. XII, 
No. 4, pp. 357-866 (December, 1935). 
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tion, giving instruction in contemporary subject matter which 
the more conservative Sorbonne curriculum does not empha- 
size. 

I was informed by an officer of the school that it is the hope 
of the directors that the school will eventually be incorporated 
into the University of Paris. The school is under the supervi- 
sion of the ministry of education, its honorary president is the 
president of the French republic, and its faculty includes mem- 
bers of the faculties of the University of Paris. 

The school of journalism is under the direction of M. Albert 
Milhaud, well-known French journalist who is also associated 
with the University. The school is described as une école pro- 
fessionelle. 

According to the printed syllabus of courses, the school was 
founded in 1899 by a group of journalists and University edu- 
cators. During the school year 1934-1935, it counted 119 regu- 
larly-enrolled students and a number of auditors. 

Tuition costs about $21 in the school of journalism, or $35 
for enrollment in journalism and one of the other divisions. Al- 
mission is dependent solely upon the student’s ability to do 


the required work. A certificate is granted at the end of one 
year, and a diploma after two years’ study and five oral exami- 
nations. 

Following is the curriculum in journalism: 


I. Professional Organization. Professor Georges Gombault. 
(The press: its role in modern society. How newspapers 
are made. Technical organization. The chief editor. The 
editorial “secretariat.” News departments. Political serv- 
ices. Foreign politics. Society. Literary department. 
Theatrical, music, cinema, sports departments.) 


. Political and Historical Education of the Journalist. Pro- 
fessor Charles Seignobos, honorary professor of the faculty 
of letters of the University of Paris. 

(Political regimes. Groupments; races, tribes, peoples, na- 
tions, nationalities, states, dependencies, colonies. Govern- 
ment: chief of state and ministries. Political assemblies. 
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Electoral regimes. Political parties. Operation of interior 
politics. Foreign politics. Opinion and the press. Rela- 
tionships between politics and economic affairs: finances, 
tariffs, contracts.) 


. Law of the Press. Professor Ernest Geney, counsel of the 
Court of Appeal of Paris. 


(Divers factors in the problem of the law of the press. 
Need for conciliation. Foreign types of press control. 
Regimes of suppression and of freedom and restriction. 
Detailed study of the law of July 29, 1881. Classification 
of offenses and methods of procedure. Defamation of the 
individual and of public officials. Right of response. Prac- 
tical problems.) 


. Modern States and Their Relations; Treaties and the 
League of Nations. Professor Etienne Fournol, vice- 
president of the Institute of Slavic Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. 


(Political groupings. Western Europe. Central Europe, 
Germanic and Slav. The Mediterranean world. Russia 
and the Asiatic groups. The American continent. The 
large colonies. The League of Nations.) 


. Leading Actual Economic Problems. Professor Georges 
Potut, deputy. 

(Contemporary economics and the world crisis. Present 
economic conditions compared with those before the War. 
Study of several aspects of the economic crisis. The prob- 
lem of gold. Problems of credit. Monetary disturbances. 
Fluctuations of Anglo-Saxon money. The gold bloc. Prob- 
lem of devaluation. Conclusions.) 


. History of the Press. 


A. General Evolution of Journalism in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries. Professor Albert Milhaud, 
journalist, associate in the University. 


(Origins of journalism in Europe and France. The 
French and foreign press in 1815. Evolution between 
1815 and 1848. Origins of the popular press, 1848-1870. 
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General development of the press, 1870-1914. The 
world press before, during and after the War, 1914— 
1918.) 


. Formation and Development of Professional Journal- 

ism in France. Professor Georges Bourdon, president 
of the Syndicat National des Journalistes. 
(Slow and progressive development of journalism in 
the nineteenth century. The “petite presse,” pam- 
phlets, clandestine libels. “Polemistes” and “doctri- 
naires.” E. de Girardin and Villemessant, creators of 
the modern press. Appearance of the professional jour- 
nalist. Development of the newspapers of information 
and headlines. The newspaper plant and the plant em- 
ploye. The American newspaper. France imposes its 
individuality. Role of the railroad, telegraph and tele- 
phone. Expectations from the radio and television. Is 
the press on the threshold of a new evolution?) 


C. Journalism During the French Revolution. Professor 
Emile Sevestre, doctor of letters. 
(Mirabeau and Le Courrier de Provence. Marat and 
L’Ami du Peuple. Royou and L’Ami du Roi. Camille 
Desmoulins and Le Vieux Cordelier. Fauchet and La 
Bouche de Fer. Rivarol and Les Actes des Apétres.) 


. Journalism and Science. Professor Rene Sudre, science 
editor of the Journal des Debats and of the Journal. 


(Growing importance of science in civilization. Scientific 
and economic information. Descriptive and intuitive re- 
porting. The documented investigation. Statistics and 
journalism. Popularization of science. The radio and the 
new forms of the press.) 


Practical Journalistic Exercises. Professor Georges Gom- 
bault. 


(Reporting. The interview. Parliamentary reporting. The 
editorial. The leader. The “chroniques.” Investigations. 
The “billet quotidien.” The “echos.” Dramatic, literary, 
and art criticism.) 
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IX. Conferences. 
A. Newspaper Illustration. M. Jean Tourniard, art di- 
rector of Excelsior. 
B. Newspaper Administration and Publicity. M. Mare 
Chojecki. 
C. Organizations of Journalists. 


a. Professional Organization of French Journalists. 
Professor Georges Bourdon. 

b. International Organization of Journalists. M. Ste- 
phen Valot, secretary-general of the International 
Federation of Journalists. 


D. The Cinema Press. M. A. Casabona. 


X. Special Course — Spoken Diction. Professor Jeanne Lion, 
of the Theatre National de |’Odeon. 


STRIKING FACT about the above curriculum is that it 
attempts to do what has been suggested by American edu- 
cators: provide special survey courses for journalism students 
in the social sciences. The American student, under the present 


system, pursues in political science, for example, a course in 
American government, a course in international organization, 
and a course in constitutional law. He misses other valuable 
courses in political science, and he fails in an understanding of 
the entire field of government and politics. 

Courses II, IV, V in the French curriculum attempt to give 
this general understanding of broad fields of learning, although 
in a miniature way, to be sure. If and when American schools of 
journalism undertake better to coérdinate the students’ general 
education, to broaden it and at the same time to intensify it, 
the job will be done with characteristic American practicality 
and thoroughness. 

Another attribute of the French curriculum is its evidence of 
an international point of view. Attention is given to the press 
in other countries and to international problems of journalism. 
In this respect American teaching of journalism has been nig- 
gardly. 
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So-called “practical” courses are few. The reasons are un- 
doubtedly those which prevail in German journalistic educa- 
tion. Especially was it true of the older conventional French 
journalism that it possessed little in the way of technical stand- 
ards and procedures. The newer methods of making French 
newspapers, however, certainly make demands in the way of 
practical, technical training that cannot be learned overnight, 
and it would seem that French education for journalism will 
eventually be compelled to include some more technical train- 
ing in newspaper methods. 

A disappointment which I met in calling at the school in 
the rue de la Sorbonne came when I was informed that the 
school had no facilities other than classrooms. No textbooks are 
used, no library is provided, and no technical equipment is fur- 
nished. Lectures are the means of instruction. 

An interesting adjunct to the Paris school of journalism is 
the Centre d’Etudes Journalistiques, of which M. Stephen 
Valot, secretary-general of the International Federation of 
Journalists, is the director. This Centre was established in 1929 
as an organization of documentation and research as well as 
instruction in journalism. Each year a series of conferences is 
scheduled dealing with a subject selected for study during that 
year. During 1935-1936, the general topic was “The Control 
of the Press in Europe,” and three groups or series of confer- 
ences were conducted, one dealing with countries with a free 
press, one concerned with the countries in which a restricted 
liberty prevails, and one concerned with the countries under 
direct and rigid dictatorships. 

The school which is a division of the Catholic university at 
Lille calls itself the first complete school of journalism in 
France. Its curriculum embraces a first year of general, cul- 
tural education, and two years of combined general and techni- 
cal instruction. 

B. The British School 

England is afflicted with dozens of correspondence and night 

“schools of journalism,” but only one full-time school of uni- 
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versity ranking exists. That school is conducted at King’s Col- 
lege in the University of London, where the first practical 
course in journalism in England is being conducted during the 
current academic year, 1935-1936, by Mr. Tom Clarke, well- 
known London newspaperman, former editor of the News- 
Chronicle, and author of the recent volume, “My Northcliffe 
Diary.” 

Strictly speaking, the University of London School of Jour- 
nalism is represented by courses given not only in King’s Col- 
lege, but also in University College and Bedford College, but 
the courses offered journalism students in the latter two col- 
leges are general cultural courses in literature, sociology, eco- 
nomics, languages, history, philosophy, psychology and art, 
which are offered also at King’s College to all general students. 
Practical journalism is taught only at King’s College, and stu- 
dents enrolled in journalism in University College and Bed- 
ford College receive practical journalistic instruction from Mr. 
Clarke at King’s College. 

This practical instruction, inaugurated during the present 
academic year, consists simply of a course called “Practical 
Journalism,” in which both first and second year students carry 
on practical exercises under Mr. Clarke’s direction. A journal- 
ism room, equipped with typewriters, desks, and a small li- 
brary, has been provided. The instruction is largely individual 
with little attempt at lecturing. Mr. Clarke has pitched into 
the business of teaching reporting by making arrangements to 
send his students on runs with the reporters of London dailies. 
He has about 110 students, both men and women. 


UCH IS THE BEGINNING in England of practical jour- 

nalistic instruction. The idea of a school of journalism 

was first projected by the Institute of Journalists, which made 

a request immediately after the World War for such a school 
in the University of London. 

For 10 years the school was conducted with no practical in- 

struction in journalism other than courses in English composi- 
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tion, literature and the social sciences. With the addition of 
Mr. Clarke to the staff in 1935, the development of a well- 
rounded school of journalism saw its beginnings. Both Dr. C. B. 
Harrison, of the English department, who is tutor or director of 
the school, and Mr. Clarke, who has the title of director of 
practical journalism, are hoping for expansion of the work 
along practical lines. 

The present course leads to a diploma after two years of 
study. Compulsory courses include “Practical Journalism,” 
“English Composition,” “Principles of Criticism,” “Social and 
Economic Structure of Today,” “History of the Modern World 
From 1789,” and “Modern English Literature From 1850,” and 
an additional course selected from the following group: English 
literature, a modern language including composition, textual 
study and literary history, philosophy and psychology, and his- 
tory of art. 

Each year since 1924 a number of scholarships of the value 
of $300 to $500 a year and tenable for two years is awarded 
upon examination. The scholarships are contributed by editorial 
associations, both proprietors’ and journalists’. 

In 1926 six scholarships, each of the value of $500 a year, 
were offered. During the recent depression years the number 
has dropped to two or three. 

Education for journalists is being discussed in a lively way 
today in British editorial journals. Mr. Clarke has contrib- 
uted frequently to the defense of such education. His defense 
centers about the practical “learning-by-doing” method which 
he employs at present. In a recent article? he presented his 
philosophy which may be condensed by the quotation of the 
following paragraphs: 

. if the need for sound academic training has become 
more apparent, so, with the increasing complexity of news- 
paper technique and mechanism, has the need for at least a 
rudimentary practical knowledge for the majority of those 


about to begin a journalism career. .. . 


?“Can Journalism Be Taught?" British Press Review, Vol. L, No. 1, pp. 7-8 (Decem- 
ber, 1985). 
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At London University the aim of the practical course is as 
yet modest —the turning out of young men and women with 
sufficient knowledge of elementary reporting and elementary 
sub-editing to justify their being recommended for a start in 
an average newspaper office, not necessarily a national daily. 
That is as high as I can put my task at the moment. 

While there are some lectures in the course the students are 
expected to learn by doing. As they progress they are given 
actual assignments... . 

Occasionally they are set actual news problems that have 
come my way during my newspaper career. After the students 
have offered their solutions I tell them exactly what I did my- 
self, and then we have discussions. The most needed lesson 
of all to “put over” is, I find, accuracy, the essential factor in 
journalism. 


The radio and the cinema, he states, are to some extent 
taking the place of the journalist as the first recorder of the 
happening. The journalist will have to develop a sharper eye 
and ear for the things his more mechanical rivals have missed. 


He will get the news behind the news. He will fill in vital details 
for which there will be an eager public, Mr. Clarke declares. 

The chairman of the education committee of the National 
Union of Journalists, Mr. J. G. Gregson of Liverpool, recently 
chid British journalists for their apathy toward the problem of 
journalistic education.® 

On the other hand a segment of opinion among British jour- 
nalists opposes the idea of schools of journalism. The whole 
situation in England is reminiscent of the days two and three 
decades ago in the United States when schools and departments 
were coming into existence despite the hostility of many news- 
papermen.* 

Upon one point there is unanimity of opinion, however. Cor- 

8In his article, “Education for Journalists,” The Journalist, organ of the N. U. J., 
Vol. 19, No. 1, pp. 1-2 (January, 1936). 

One recent British journaiist declared, “I feel sure that a University training is a 
grave handicap to a young man in journalism as it is now. Universities and newspapers 
are diametrically opposed. ... The young man... who on a great impulse goes to a 
University . . . is not one to make a success with ‘stunts’ and ‘scoops.’’’ Anonymous 


article, “College Diplomas in Journalism,” The Newspaper World, No. 1988, p. 17 
(January 11, 1986). 
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respondence schools of journalism are an affliction which the 
professional body of British journalists must remove. Obvi- 
ously, the way out is through codperation with a small number 
of well-organized university schools of journalism. 


C. Comparison of Methods. 


In the German institutes for Zeitungswissenschaft, or the 
science of journalism, the emphasis is primarily upon research, 
although the present National Socialist dictatorship is insisting 
above everything else upon education that serves to strengthen 
the German state, which means the Nazi authority. Profes- 
sional responsibility to the Nazi regime runs all through Ger- 
man journalistic education. The sociological: approach, which 
views the press in its interacting relationships with social con- 
cepts, group action, public opinion, and so on, is much in 
evidence. Propaganda techniques are intensively studied. Tech- 
nical or practical newspaper training is slighted. 

In the two French schools of journalism, much emphasis is 
placed upon the press as a sociological phenomenon. The pro- 
fessional aspect of journalism is stressed with reference to the 
power of the press and to professional organizations, both na- 
tional and international, but professional responsibility and 
public service motivation receive minor attention. General or 
cultural knowledge and discipline are included, noteworthy 
being the courses of a survey type dealing with the various 
broad fields of knowledge. Practical, technical training in jour- 
nalism is at a minimum. 

In the single British school of journalism, the diploma course 
before the current academic year provided a two-year purely 
cultural program in the social sciences, literature and languages. 
It contained no hint of journalism. 

With the addition of a course in practical journalism last fall, 
a second emphasis, that of learning-by-doing, was added. The 
instructor is an experienced newspaperman who teaches by run- 
ning an assignment desk. 

Research in England has not yet received its due in the cur- 
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riculum; professional responsibility and public service are not 
incorporated to a satisfactory degree, and the press as a socio- 
logical phenomenon is yet to be emphasized. 

In none of these three countries is the subject of ethics given 
more than passing consideration. 

American schools of journalism teach the professional aspects 
of journalism with emphasis upon public responsibility, but not 
to the degree of insisting upon an uncritical fealty to the state 
which the German schools require. Yet in the matter of profes- 
sional organizations with their many services to the profession, 
American schools fall behind the French schools, probably be- 
cause American professional organizations have not in the past 
played the role in journalism that they have in Europe. 

The importance of cultural and “background” studies in 
American schools compares favorably with that in the German 
and French schools. Literature and the languages seem to be 
given more prominence in the London school curriculum than 
in American journalistic curricula. This emphasis in the Lon- 
don school goes so far, however, that desirable practical jour- 
nalistic instruction is sacrificed. American schools excel in this 
practical training over all European schools. The English have 
made a beginning in practical journalistic instruction which 
may develop according to American methods. 

Journalistic research has been pursued energetically by Ger- 
man educators, although I believe that American teachers are 
today making a somewhat better record, due not merely to the 
slight paralysis which the Nazi dictatorship must inevitably 
create in German research, but also to American energy in re- 
search during the last few years. In France and England there 
is practically no research development. 

Finally, in the study of the press as a sociological instrument, 
or product, American schools undoubtedly excel both the Ger- 
man and the French. 

Generally speaking, it can be said that the American school 
of journalism is much the best balanced in its emphasis upon 
the various theories and procedures of journalistic education, 
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and it is superior in its efficiency in coérdinating these theories 
and procedures in a practical way in the making of a young 
journalist and in advancing the profession of journalism. 

If we can learn anything from Europe, it is: 


a. To value research more, although we should not imitate 
the German educators by making research take such prece- 
dence that the useful education of journalists is neglected; 

b. To acquire respect for the study of European profes- 
sional organizations with their schemes for social and profes- 
sional security for journalists, which study the French have 
incorporated into their curriculum; 

c. To look beyond our national horizon and develop courses 
in foreign, comparative and international journalism; 

d. To put more of the British emphasis on literature and 
languages; 

e. While upholding freedom of the press, to stress responsi- 
bility to the welfare of the nation, as the Germans are doing, 
without succumbing completely to the doctrine of the totali- 
tarian state. 





News Behind the News 


By Pau, MALLON 
Washington Column Writer 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the “News Behind the News” 

column is a very short story. It started in the fall of 1931, 
although it did not appear in the press until April of the 
following year. The fall of 1931, you will recall, was a period 
of sharply declining business. But a farsighted syndicate man 
to whom I took the column idea thought there was an oppor- 
tunity for developing it. There were no syndicate salesmen on 
the road at that time. If there had been one he would not have 
lived long. Editors were in no mood for buying. They were 
drastically reducing operating costs, even cutting their own 
salaries. 

To meet this peculiar sales situation the column was sent to 
editors weekly as confidential material. No promotion was at- 
tempted. We merely mailed each week the material for six days 
of columns, hoping that the editors would see, read and become 
interested. Some did. They began to write in suggesting that 
the material be printed, and asking for rates. By April 1 we 
had sixty-seven initial clients ready to begin publication of the 
service. A few of them considered that a small portion of the 
material was too strong to be published in those troublesome 
times. The news which might fall into this category, therefore, 
was condensed into a confidential note to editors each week. 

The column was originally intended to offer a type of news 
which could not be offered in the general news columns. It was 
founded on the general assumption that no public business is 
too confidential to be printed in ordinary times if it is handled 
with restraint and care, and in the proper relationship to its 
importance or lack of it. The service was designed to give the 
reader primarily the unexplained whys and wherefores of poli- 
tical, economic and governmental technique. It was supposed 
to furnish the missing motives for Washington events, to enable 
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the average reader to piece the news together and understand 
it better, and thus to reach a large class of readers who could 
not understand the technical ins and outs of government proce- 
dure. It was to give, where possible, the unprinted inside slants 
and the inside facts. 

In order to understand fully its purposes, one must consider 
the Washington setting. News is generated there in a whirl 
of conflicting political motives. Under the two-party system of 
government it is the custom for the “ins” and “outs” to issue 
statements, make speeches and promote news largely to serve 
their own purposes. There is hardly a news source in the whole 
city of Washington which may be considered strictly impartial 
or unbiased. Each side tries to hang silk kimonos over skeletons 
in its own closet, while it conjures up real and fake skeletons 
in the other fellow’s. 

The way of anyone who attempts to straighten these kimonos 
out is bound to be uninviting and, to a degree, thankless. 
An accounting of sub-surface news which does not seek to please 
the partisan instincts of Washington might seem to be out of 
place in the city itself. There was, indeed, some doubt when 
the column started as to whether it could be continued for any 
length of time. For two and a half years, however, the column 
has been printed by the Washington Star. The reaction to its 
local publication would indicate that government officials and 
congressmen themselves are interested in and approve of this 
type of news, when fairly attempted. There have been no seri- 
ous complaints, no attacks upon the idea by government of- 
ficials or Congressmen. 

The growth of the “News Behind the News” idea can be at- 
tributed mainly to the consuming curiosity of people in these 
times to know what is going on in their government. They 
have become tired of the old “bologna.” In the depression they 
had to get down to fundamentals in their own lives. People do 
not like to “kid” themselves where their bread and butter is 
concerned. And their government now determines to a consider- 
able extent the thickness of both. 
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This news appetite has permitted the column to extend its 
original clientele of sixty-seven to nearly 400. In the four years 
of its development there have been about 125 new Washington 
columns started, according to a statement published recently. 
In the brief history of the column few subscribers have quit— 
no more than a dozen. Most of them were smaller papers re- 
tiring for technical reasons. I know of no newspaper which 
has stopped the column on the ground that it failed to express 
the partisan editorial attitude of that paper. Furthermore, I 
know of only one instance where the material submitted in the 
column has been cut to meet the editorial policy of the paper. 
This one instance was inconsequential. 

This is the most substantial evidence which has ever come to 
my attention to prove that the bulk of newspapers today are 
more interested in news than in partisanship. In that connec- 
tion, I was reading the other night a new book entitled “Legis- 
lative Problems” by Robert Luce, the Massachusetts Congress- 
man. He is an authority on the subject of his book, but he 
mourns the passing of the partisan press in these words (page 
709) : 

A century ago partisanship was the life-blood of the news- 
papers. Nearly all of them were party organs. Their first 
duty was to commend the principles and practices of the 
party championed, to condemn those of the other party, to 
praise leaders and criticize opponents. This kept alive 
throughout the year an interest in policies and personages. 
Editorial columns were read for the sake of the emotions 
aroused by attack and defense. News columns regularly fur- 
nished political pabulum for hot debates in the country store. 
Half a century ago publishers began to find out there was 
more profit in reaching the whole community than in reach- 
ing only part of it. Advertising became the dominant con- 
sideration. Advertisers cared nothing for politics but wanted 
readers. Slowly the intensely partisan papers changed their 
tactics or disappeared. “Offend Nobody” became the motto. 
Editorial opinion ceased in large measure to shape public 
opinion. Some journals still argue, praise and blame, but the 
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great part now prosper by informing and entertaining with 
news and miscellany. 


Stripped of its inaccuracies, this is unintentionally the highest 
compliment which could be paid the press by a critic of it. Mr. 
Luce is of the old school. What he means is that the modern 
newspapers have discovered that news is a commodity like a 
can of corn or tomatoes. It can be handled profitably under 
the economic theory that if the news proves itself of better 
and purer quality than the competing information in other 
papers and is seasoned to attract the discerning palate of the 
body politic, it will be in the most demand. 

No other theory of news would be in keeping with the essen- 
tial theory of democracy. The people are supposed to express 
their views on government at the ballot box. They are expected 
to vote public officials in or out upon the basis of the facts sub- 
mitted to them. Where will they learn the facts upon which 
good judgment can be expressed unless from the newspapers? 
Certainly not from immoderate partisan contentions, or from 
false coloration of news. 

This does not mean that partisanship has ceased or should 
cease among newspapers, but it does mean that partisanship is 
being confined more and more to the editorial page, where it 
belongs. 











The Washington Correspondent 


By Raymonp P. Branpt 
Washington Bureau, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


HE WASHINGTON correspondent who strives to serve 

his newspaper and his readers faces daily the problems of 
selecting what he shall write, of cultivating the most reliable 
news sources and of keeping informed on movements of na- 
tional importance. 

Serving as we do an afternoon newspaper, the members of 
the Washington bureau of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch do not 
attempt to give full coverage of Washington news. The Asso- 
ciated Press, with its several scores of reporters, can beat us by 
about an hour on a routine story and there is no reason for 
duplication. We do, however, seek out our own stories and 
cover them much more fully than the press services. 

In my own case, the general selection has boiled down to the 
White House, the United States Supreme Court and politics. 
Other members of the bureau have likewise reduced their 
coverage to a few sources where they know the most important 
news and- the news in which the Post-Dispatch is most inter- 
ested is likely to break. Even in these limited fields we do not 
try to compete when we know the press services will send an 
adequate story. 

In addition to the important daily news events, the Wash- 
ington bureau is responsible for comprehensive editorial title 
page features, commonly known as “dignity stories,” of 2,500 
to 10,000 words published in the Sunday edition from which 
the ordinary intelligent reader can get the background of im- 
portant national movements. These articles sometimes require 
one or two weeks’ preparation and are so written that the reader 
can fit in to the picture subsequent daily events and thereby 
get a much needed perspective. 

There has been much talk of the present Administration’s 
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use of press conferences and handouts to influence the news 
sent out of Washington. We of the Post-Dispatch look upon 
them merely as minor aids in the assembling of the news we are 
interested in. Most of the “news” given out at conferences or 
in handouts is of the routine type and naturally we are not 
concerned with it so long as we know the press services are 
doing their jobs. 

The most publicized conference is, of course, that of the 
President. This conference does give us a chance to try to get 
an answer from the highest authority in the country but for 
the last six months our batting averages have been rather low. 
Since the “breathing spell” letter to Roy W. Howard the Presi- 
dent apparently has decided not to talk, and he is a past master 
of genial evasion when he does not want to answer. 

One of his secretaries, in answer to a charge by one of Mr. 
Hoover’s secretaries, wrote in a magazine article that twice a 
week President Roosevelt is subject to cross-examination by 
several hundred reporters. That, to say the least, is a rather 
broad statement. In the first place, there is no cross-examina- 
tion. Reporters who have tried it have been gently repri- 
manded. This was the signal that the President would not per- 
mit himself to be unwillingly pinned down. In the second place, 
only a few of the several hundred reporters ask any questions. 
Most of that is done by a dozen or so who are fortunate enough 
to get near the front row close to his desk. 

I personally have two objections to the White House press 
conferences. The first is that the questions by the reporters 
are sometimes poorly phrased and lend themselves to evasion. 
The second is that the assembled reporters are prone to laugh 
at a presidential wisecrack at the expense of the questioning 
reporter. Strangely enough, some of the reporters are afflicted 
with stage fright when they start to ask the President a ques- 
tion before 200 of their fellow workers, and the laughter has 
caused some of my more timid colleagues to refuse to risk 
ridicule. 
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HE OTHER PRESS conferences are modelled after the 

White House example. In these, however, the official, for 
instance a Cabinet officer, soon learns to know the reporters 
by name and nature and they are often intimate affairs, with 
more “off the record” gossip than at the White House. There 
has been much criticism of the “off the record” method of the 
present officials, including the President, but my own observa- 
tion has been that the officials have not often abused this 
means of letting the reporters know unofficially what is going 
on. In many instances it has been of considerable value to the 
reporters. 

The conferences and the handouts are propaganda of a sort. 
But often the conferences are a waste of time, and the hand- 
outs are generally a waste of money. The Post-Dispatch bu- 
reau has no quarrel with propaganda, so long as the other side 
is given an opportunity to express its views. This can be done 
by the minority party in Congress or by the various lobbying 
groups such as the American Liberty League, the National 
Economy League, the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Legion, the Farm Bureau Federation or the 
American Federation of Labor. As a reporter, I want to know 
where I can get both sides of the argument from an authorized 
spokesman without waste of time. 

The handouts are often tips for stories rather than stories 
in themselves. The competent correspondent will always read 
every handout with skepticism, the Government’s included, 
and if he thinks he sees a story, he will verify his facts before 
writing it. 

The Roosevelt Administration has improved the conferences 
and handout system by having in general good newspaper men 
as publicity officers. Other administrations have been content 
with any old party worker, usually without any metropolitan 
newspaper experience, in these jobs. The present publicity men 
know what is important and, above all, they realize the time 
element of newspaper queries. Even when they can’t arrange 
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interviews with the chiefs, they can usually get an answer to 
an imperative question. 

Cultivation of news sources is not the mere cultivation of 
acquaintances with the publicity men and their superiors. The 
good Washington reporter has news sources which he does not 
discuss by name, even with his own colleagues. They are the 
key men in the various departments who can be called on by 
telephone or met at lunch or on the golf course. They are the 
officials who give the real “off the record” information. They 
know the existence of a little known public document, or what 
their chief is about to do. They are the men who stay on in 
Washington regardless of whether the Democrats or Repub- 
licans are in power. Their cultivation is a matter of years. They 
must know their trust will not be betrayed. 

Probably the most difficult task of the Washington special 
correspondent is to find time to keep up with important news 
events. The handling of routine news is a relatively simple 
matter and requires little more than the ability to write lucid 
English, a fairly good memory and a stout pair of legs. The 
special correspondent has a more difficult job. Writing under 
his own name, he is permitted to select and interpret what he 
thinks is significant. In these days of rapid change, he must 
have some knowledge of recent American and European his- 
tory, more than a smattering of economics and an elementary 
foundation of constitutional law. This requires study — in fact, 
usually more study than the correspondent forced on himself 
in college. There is no short cut to it, and the oldest corre- 
spondents give more time to it than their younger colleagues. 
Without it, the reporter is merely a reporter. With this stud, 
the enterprising reporter is entitled to respectful reading. And 
that is why the Washington special correspondent’s library is 
ever enlarging. He won’t be able to interpret national news 
events to his readers until he has learned to interpret them for 


himself. 








The Presidency and the Press 


By J. Frep Essary 
Washington Correspondent, Baltimore Sun 


N IMPRESSION prevails in many quarters—a convic- 
tion in some —that the press of the country, as repre- 
sented by the corps of correspondents in Washington, is lend- 
ing itself to wholesale propaganda in behalf of the Roosevelt 
policies. It is frequently asserted that a gigantic publicity or- 
ganization has been created here, expensively manned, equipped 
and financed to popularize the New Deal and to overwhelm and 
defeat the critics of the Administration. 

It is further asserted that the President himself is the arch 
propagandist of the lot; that by the exercise of personal charm, 
an ingratiating candor and a measure of Machiavellian adroit- 
ness, he prostitutes his press conferences to base uses. There 
are some who affect to believe that he draws about him twice 
a week from one to two hundred ordinarily hard-boiled news 
writers, that he captivates or perhaps hypnotizes them, and 
through them successfully glorifies his own acts and purposes 
and spreads the poison that confounds his opponents. 

Specifications are lacking, it is true. Concrete instances of 
the colored or misleading news matter that flows from us here 
in Washington to the reading public are rarely if ever cited. 
Only the vague or generalized notion exists that a conspiracy 
has been entered into between the head of the party in power 
and a section of the press to hoodwink the country. 

But quite enough is said to prove disquieting. And if what 
is said were true and were widely believed, the American peo- 
ple might well be alarmed. The facts of government, which is 
another way of saying the news of government, are important. 
They have never been more so. Never in my lifetime, at least, 
have these facts touched so intimately the livelihood and the 
general well-being of so many millions of people. 

And it goes without saying that if those of us who are daily 
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writing the news of government are being deluded, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by designing public officials; if we 
are falling for all the inspired publicity that is dished up to us; 
in other words, if we are being used to betray the reading pub- 
lic, then we are unfit to be here. 

I suppose it will always be true, however, that the narrow- 
gauged partisan who is out of power will complain bitterly of 
space given by the press to the activities of those temporarily 
in power. We long observed the anguish, for example, of the 
hungry Democrats in this connection during the Coolidge and 
Hoover Administrations. Also we observed the suffering of the 
Republicans when Woodrow Wilson dominated the Washing- 
ton scene. This sort of political wretchedness is perhaps inevi- 
table and the blame for inflicting it must be borne, I suppose, 
by journalists with such fortitude as they can summons. 

It would be absurd to argue that Presidents do not use all 
available means to inspire publicity and to feed to the country 
only that line of information or of opinion most advantageous 
to themselves. Presidents do seize these opportunities. They 
use them for all they are worth. They seek to strengthen them- 
selves politically and to make their policies more appealing. It 
is the human thing for them to do. And no President whose 
news I have handled has been above this practice. 

But the extent to which Presidents get away with this sort 
of propaganda depends entirely upon the writers themselves. 
It is ridiculous to place the blame for what goes out upon the 
Roosevelts or the Hoovers or the Coolidges. One President, to 
be sure, may be more dexterous or crafty than another in giv- 
ing out his stuff, but that is no excuse. It should merely put 
the reporter more on his guard. 

It is the reporter’s business to know propaganda as distin- 
guished from legitimate news, wherever and whenever he ep- 
counters it. And if he does not know when he is being imposed 
upon by a propagandist, whether that propagandist be a Presi- 
dent, or a Congressman or a Liberty Leaguer, that reporter 
should be withdrawn from the Washington field. 














The Confiscated Revolutionary Press 


By Fnep S. Sresert 
University of Illinois 


5 pouers C. McMURTRIE, in his recent monograph, “The 

Beginnings of Printing in Virgina,”’! after discussing the 
establishment of the first press at Norfolk, Virginia, June 9, 1774, 
by William Duncan and Company, and the seizure of this press 
by the British authorities at the outbreak of the War, poses this 
query: 

“How long this paper (the Gazette printed by the British on the 
confiscated press) was continued and what finally happened to the 
press is not known.” Browsing through the Admiralty and Treas- 
ury Papers for the Revolutionary period at the Public Record Of- 
fice, London, in search of odd copies of American Colonial news- 
papers to supplement the revised bibliography in preparation by 
Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, I ran across several entries concerning 
the fate of the lost Norfolk press. 

In June, 1775, John Hunter Holt (whose father, John Holt, had 
been a partner of William Duncan) took over the Norfolk press 
together with the newspaper The Virginia Gazette or, Norfolk In- 
telligencer. A fleet of British warships under the command of Lord 
Dunmore lay off the coast of Virginia awaiting developments. Ac- 
cording to the Pennsylvania Gazette (October 16, 1775), the young 
editor published some reflections on the ancestors of the British 
naval officer, and on September 20 (30?) fifteen royal soldiers 
“marched up to the printing office, out of which they took all the 
types and part of the press” and carried them on board ship. 
McMurtrie (pp. 23, 24) describes the incident from the materials 
collected by Peter Force in “American Archives,” Washington, 1840. 

Although the publisher made his escape, the British soldiers took 
with them two journeyman printers, Donald McDonald and Alex- 
ander Cameron. Robert Gilmour, a loyalist printer associated with 
Holt, was permitted to remain at Norfolk. That the seizure of the 
press was not solely due to the animosity of Lord Dunmore toward 
the rebel publisher but was also prompted by the desire to obtain 
a press on which to print counter-revolutionary propaganda is 

1 Lexington, Virginia, 1985, 49 pp. 
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clearly evident. A few copies of the loyal Virginia Gazette printed 
on shipboard have survived. 

In Treasury Papers I (bundle 522, item 88) at the Public Record 
Office is preserved the inventory of the printing materials carried 
off on the British fleet: 


New York. Nov. 2, 1776. The above is a true inventory of the Press, types & 
materials carried off from Norfolk, etc. 
[Signed] Donald McDonald Alexander Cameron 
A printing press compleat 
Furniture for d° 
Imposing stone marble frame 
A miller & stone for grinding ink 
Points or spears to the press 
Composing sticks for ditto 
Cutts & Brass rules for ditto 
A fount of Great Primer 
A d° of English 
A d° of Long Primer 
A d° of Pica 


20 Mahogany cases of types 

2 line Letters to each fount 

1 flower case, compleat 

Braces etc. 

60 lb. printing ink more or less 

6 letter bands 

4 paper ditto 

Furniture for a newspaper small jobs etc 
2 double frames & single ditto 

4 troughs, frames etc 

1 bank etc for types 

9 galleys for 

Cut for Virginia Gazette 10 


360 16 


New York. Nov. 6, 1776 
Advance 75 st % 277 7 
647° 3 
valued by [signed] Hugh Gaine 
(Press was property of Robert Gilmaur taken off by order of his Ex., the earl 
of Dunmore from Norfolk—) 


*T am unable to make Gaine’s figures tally. F. S. S. 
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This inventory, compiled by the two journeymen printers for 
Lord Dunmore, was evaluated by Gaine when the fleet arrived in 
New York soon after New Year’s day. 

The next item relating to the press is a petition by the attorneys 
of Gilmour to the British government for compensation for the con- 
fiscated press. Holt, a rebel, had evidently assigned his interest in 
the equipment to the royalist Gilmour, who stood a better chance 
of recovering. The memorial found in Treasury Papers I, 546 (246) 
is dated February 10, 1778, and contains a marginal notation that 
the “press was delivered by Dunmore to Lord Howe, August, 
1776.” 

The next entry (items 247, 248) is a deposition by Robert 
McKenzie, one of Howe’s officers, dated July 29, 1778, to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

Upon Ld. Dunmore’s departure for England this press was left at New York 
with two Refugee Printers (McDonald & Cameron) who had been employed as 
such by his Ldship during the latter part of his stay in Va. 

These printers before and after the reduction of New York were employed in 
the occasional service of gov’t in preference to others, on account of their attach- 
ment to Ld. Dunmore and having what were esteemed public types in their pos- 
session. 

When the troops embarked in July 1777 to proceed to the southward, McDon- 
ald & Cameron were ordered with the press on board a transport and attended the 
fleet until the passage to Philadelphia was opened, when they again landed, and 
continued to be employed as printers for the public. 

Printers still have press in America. Gilmour has not been paid in America. 


This is the last mention of the subject in the Treasury papers. 
Since the press had remained in America, the Lords of the Treasury 
saw no reason to compensate Gilmour. He could track down his 
own property. What happened to the press after it was landed in 
Philadelphia is still unknown. It is likely that it found its way into 
one of Franklin’s numerous printing establishments. 
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Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalistic 
Subjects in American Magazines 


February, 1936—April, 1936 
Edited by Raupx O. Narzicmr and Frep E. Merwin 


CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Law Curbs Foreign Writers. E&P 69:8 p6, Feb. 22. 
Penal servitude is provided in a new Bulgarian law for correspondents whose 
dispatches are “untrue or misrepresent facts and damage the interests of Bul- 
garia.” 

—— No Leaks in Japan’s Drastic News Ban. E&P 69:9 p6, Feb. 29. 
All communications were effectively censored following the military outbreak 
and political assassinations in Japan. 

Berxson, SzymMour. Facing the Foreign Censor. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 13:1 p7, 
March. 

Ciemow, Bice. Beware of Dictators, Says Pegler. E&P 69:16 pll, April 18. 

Furay, J. H. J. H. Furay Tells of Censorship During “Incident” in Japan. E&P 
69:16 p34, April 18. 

Pew, Marien. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 69:9 p48, Feb. 29. 
A survey of censorship methods employed in Japan. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


AnonyMous. ANPA Aiding Hearst in Lobby Probe. E&P 69:11 pll, March 14. 
Seizure of telegrams by Senate committee is called a threat to freedom of the 
press. 

—— Hoover Gives Views on Crime News. E&P 69:11 pll, March 14. 

Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation criticizes the press and suggests 
a workable code of ethics. 

—— McSwain Bares Hearst Wire to Williams. Newsdom 7:12 pl, March 21. 
Publisher's telegram to editorial writer, suggesting an attack on a South Caro- 
lina Congressman, was involved in Hearst’s attempt to enjom the Senate Lobby 
Committee. 

—— Never Tradition for Tradition’s Sake. American Society of Newspaper Editors 
Bulletin No. 119, p8, March 30. 

Tighter and brighter newspapers is the aim of the Des Moines Register & 
Tribune’s editorial policy. 

—— Senator Hits Hearst Press For Editorial. Newsdom 7:14 pl, April 4. 

Three news articles discuss repercussions of the conflict between Hearst in- 
terests and the Senate Lobby Committee. 

Erurice, Marx. Newspapers in Flux. Quill 24:3 p38, March. 

A Virginia publisher lists the responsibilities of the press in a changing world. 
182 
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Luxon, Norvat N. 3206 Newspaper Editorials Studied. E&P 69:15 p7, April 11. 
Two-month total in 12 dailies showed 48 per cent devoted to national affairs, 
28 per cent local, 13 per cent international. 
Mann, Rosert S. The Antidote to a Biased Newspaper. Matrix 21:3 p13, Feb.- 
March. 
More discrimination in criticism of newspaper practices is needed if the public 
is to understand the fundamental necessity of a free press in a free nation. 
Swope, H. B. What Don’t the Dailies Print? Nation 142:3685 p22@1, Feb. 19. 
Mr. Swope asks for specific examples of news suppression and the editors of 
the Nation offer some case studies made in the New York Times. 
VetromiLe, Victor N. Editors’ Practical Pointers: Editorial Obligations. National 
Printer Journalist 54:4 p48, April. 
Altruistic services performed for readers still rank as one of the prime obliga- 
tions facing newspapers. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. L. W. Nieman Millions Go to Harvard. E&P 69:7 p40, Feb. 15. 
The widow of the founder and former editor of the Milwaukee Journal pro- 
vided in her will that the fund be used “to promote and elevate the standards 
of journalism in the United States.” 

Harris, H. K. The Newspaper as the Nation’s Greatest Educator. Education 56:8 
p498, April. 

Journalism courses urged for high school students as one means of building 
citizenship and bolstering faith in democratic government. 

PututMan, Hazet K. anp McCarry, Hexen M. E. The American Newspaper, a 


Course in Appreciation. Scholastic Editor 15:7 p7, March. 
Sections I and II of a proposed syllabus for a course in appreciation of the 
American newspaper. 

Putiuman, Haze K. anp McCartruy, Heten M. E. The American Neswpaper. 
Scholastic Editor 15:8 p14, April. 
Sections III and IV of the same work. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES and the FOREIGN PRESS 


AnonyMovs. Ekins Covers 4 Continents in One Year For United Press. Newsdom 
7:6 pl, Feb. 8. 
A sketch of the newspaper career of H. R. Ekins, foreign correspondent. 

——— Five Killed During Censorship Protest. E&P 69:8 p42, Feb. 22. 
Rigid press control in Venezuela and cessation of publication by Caracas news- 
papers resulted in bloody street demonstrations. 

—— Hitler Move Puts News Operations on Full War-Time Basis. E&P 69:11 p10, 
March 14. 

—— “I Was an Editor in Germany.” E&P 69:17 p22, April 25. 
Report of a talk by Franz Hillering, former editor of the Berlin Zeitung am 
Mittag. 

——- Noted Reporters Give Intimate Slants on War Threats at Roundtable. E&P 
69:5 pS, Feb. 1. 
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Eight correspondents, back from assignments throughout the world, presented 
backstage comments on world affairs at a private roundtable in New York. 

—— Soviet Trusts Advertise. E&P 69:5 p8, Feb. 1. 

Bartow, Revet R. European Press Leads in Security Plans for Editorial Employes. 
E&P 69:16 p40, April 18. 

—— Keeping Up With the Profession: No Truth in Europe. National Printer 
Journalist 54:3 p26, March. 

Professor Barlow, after six months in Europe, declares that mists of national 
propaganda are placing Europe back in the dark ages. 

H6uuerine, Franz. I Was an Editor in Germany. Nation 142:3683 p151, Feb. 5. 

Kortxy, E. German Printers Under the Nazi Regime. Printing 4:39 p6, Feb. 

Mann, Ropert S. N. Y. Agency Man in Thick of Fight for Press Freedom in 
Venezuela. E&P 69:9 p43, Feb. 29. 

SawaTaKE, Mune Y. Newspaper and Magazine Printing in Japan. Printing 4:40 
p8, March. 

This article, devoted chiefly to the Osaka Mainichi Publishing Company, 
describes the trend toward mechanization but points out that type is still set 
by hand. 

Se_pes, Georce. Our Journalistic Noblesse. Nation 142:3690 p375, March 25. 
Mr. Seldes lists seven chief means used by foreign correspondents in getting 
news. 

Stowe, Letanp. The Press and International Friction. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
13:1 pl, March. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMovus. A Symposium on Freedom of the Press. Matrix 21:3 pl0, Feb.- 
March. 
Publishers and editors in the United States contributed to this discussion. 

—— Cann Acquitted, Police Spur Hunt. E&P 69:8 p7, Feb. 22. 
More on the Walter Liggett murder case in Minneapolis. 

—— Guild and Capitalistic Ownership Called Free Press Threats. E&P 69:12 pl4, 
March 21. 

Ciemow, Bice. Militant Stand Against Abridgement of Freedom Taken at ANPA 
Meet. E&P 69:17 p3, April 25. 
Leading article of a series in this issue reporting the fiftieth annual meeting of 
the publishers’ association. 

Forses, B. C. Why Knock the Supreme Court, Mister Editor? American Press 
54:4 p83, Feb. 
Many newspaper editors do not realize that the Supreme Court is the bulwark 
of their freedom, if their editorials are any indication. 

Krrmser, Eart P. Why Was Liggett Killed? Quill 24:4 p4, April. 
The author gives little credence to the theory that political plotting engineered 
the Minneapolis editor’s death. 

Srocksripce, Frank Parker. Are We Heading Toward Federal Censorship? Amer- 
ican Press 54:6 p38, April. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Calendar Begun in Superstition, Ends in Mathematics. Pacific Printer 
and Publisher 55:2 p24, Feb. 
A brief historical survey of the printing of calendars from the time the first 
one was struck off on wood blocks in 1471 to the present. 

—— Even Way Back in Sixteenth Century Reporters “Told All” in First Para- 
graph. Publishers’ Auxiliary 71:13 pl, March 28. 

——H. J. Smith, Editor and Author, Dies. E&P 69:7 p13, Feb. 15. 
The managing editor of the Chicago Daily News was for 40 years an employe 
of that newspaper. 

—— Mowrer Now Editor of Chicago News. E&P 69:8 p6, Feb. 22. 

—— 201 Pacific Coast Papers Over 50 Years Old. American Press 54:6 p14, April. 

Ciemow, Bice. Pancoast Views 47 Years With Chief. E&P 69:11 p5, March 14. 
Hearst’s chief engineer describes his contacts with the publisher. 

Drewry, Joun E. Voices of the South. Quill 24:2 p8, Feb. 
Southern literary journals have achieved national distinction. 

Forp, Epwin H. Colonial Pamphleteers. JourNALIsM QuaRTERLY 13:1 p24, March. 

Patrerson, Heten M. In Memoriam: Dr. W. G. Bleyer, Matrix 21:3 p17, Feb.- 
March. 


ITALO-ETHIOPIAN CONFLICT 


Anonymous. Floyd Gibbons Back From Ethiopia. E&P 69:8 p42, Feb. 22. 

—— Floyd Gibbons Returns From Ethiopia Confident Italy Will Be Victorious. 
Newsdom 7:8 pl, Feb. 22. 

—— Journalism Under Dictatorship. New Republic 86:1116 p316, April 22. 
Secret instructions issued by the Italian government to the press concerning the 
Ethiopian war revealed by anti-Fascist newspaper in Paris. 

—— Stallings Calls Ethiopian War “Biggest Flop” in Journalism. Newsdom 7:14 
pl, April 4. 

Price, Jack. Dust, Lack of Water, Cameramen’s Chief Handicaps in Ethiopia. 
E&P 69:8 p32, Feb. 22. 

LAW OF THE PRESS 

Anonymous. Black Committee Answers Hearst; Denies Court Jurisdiction. E&P 
69:13 p6, March 28. 

—— Court Voids Louisiana Newspaper Tax in Epochal Free Press Decision. E&P 
69:7 p4, Feb. 15. 

The Supreme Court in a unanimous decision declared unconstitutional the 2 
per cent tax on advertising revenues of newspapers having a weekly circula- 
tion in excess of 20,000. The text of the decision accompanies the article 
explaining the background of the case. 

Hearst Loses Suit to Keep Wires Secret. Newsdom 7:15 pl, April 11. 

—— Lippmann Proposes Trial Evil Cure. E&P 69:17 p21, April 25. 

—— Many Pending Bills Affect Press. E&P 69:10 p7, March 7. 

—— Message Seizure Suits May Multiply. E&P 69:12 p5, March 21. 

Senate Lobby Investigating Committee has subpoenaed telegrams of nine pub- 
lications. 
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—— News Source Bill Approved in Kentucky. Newsdom 7:8 pl, Feb. 22. 

—— Philadelphia Inquirer Acquitted of Criminal Libel Charge. E&P 69:9 p8, Feb. 
29. 

—— Reform of Trial Publicity May Result From Bar-Press Cooperation. E&P 
69:8 p38, Feb. 22. 
The American Newspaper Publishers Association and the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors have appointed a committee to confer with a similar group 
of the American Bar Association. 

—— “Right of Privacy” Undetermined. E&P 69:17 p23, April 25. 

Butter, James J. Hearst Will Appeal Decision Allowing Senators to Read His 
Telegrams. E&P 69:15 p3, April 11. 

Exuis, Georce P. Security Law Analyzed for Dailies. E&P 69:9 pl0, Feb. 29. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AnonyMous. Exotic American Press Shots. Review of Reviews 93:3 p54, March. 

A description of Communist and Fascist newspapers and journals published in 
the United States. 

Branpensure, Georce A. Dailies Advised to Push Color. E&P 69:7 pll, Feb. 15. 
The Chicago Tribune sponsored a conference attended by 125 newspaper re- 
presentatives, at which the potentialities of color were discussed. 

Coates, Rosert M. Do You Offend? New Republic 86:1114 p246, April 8. 

Mr. Coates attempt to show that most American advertising seeks to keep 
us from offending. 

Doan, Epwarp N. The Newspaper and Research. Social Science 11:2 p121, April. 
An attempt to analyze some of the reasons why studies of the press by social 
scientists have often been unimpressive and based on wrong assumptions. 

Mann, Rosert S. Lower-case Heads Win Ayer Wards. E&P 69:15 p9, April 11. 

—— Sunday Newspaper Coming Back Strong; Big Gains in Lineage, Circulation. 
E&P 69:13 p3, March 28. 

Ross, Artuur. 1935 Promotion Best in History. E&P 69:14 p8, April 4. 

Sutiivan, R. B. An Unidentified Man. Esquire 5:4 p68, April. 

Mr. Sullivan presents an account of the newspaper copyreader. 


NEWS GATHERING AGENCIES 


AnonyMous. News Agencies, Syndicates Ready for Big Political Coverage. E&P 
69:6 p8, Feb. 8. 

—— State News Report Improvement Is Cited by Kent Cooper. E&P 69:16 p30, 
April 18. 
This annual report to the Associated Press includes an audit of books and 
accounts of the organization. 

—— 6,000 Papers Receive Howard’s Interview. E&P 69:10 pll, March 7. 
The exclusive interview with Stalin by the board chairman of Scripps-Howard 
newspapers was made available to the Associated Press and other agencies. 

—— UP. Increases Hawaii Service. Newsdom 7:6 p5, Feb. 8. 

Ciemow, Bice. AP Increases Board From 15 to 18. E&P 69:17 p9, April 25. 
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NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. Gauley Bridge: News Two Years Old. Guild Reporter 3:4 p8, Feb. 1. 
The evolution of the story relating the tragedy of silicosis victims in West 
Virginia is presented in this report, under the regular departmental heading, 
“The Free Press.” 

—— Press Has a Great Responsibility in Presenting Science News. E&P 69:8 p18, 
Feb. 22. 

—— Trial by Reporters. Time 27:14 p32, April 6. 

New York press shows wide variations in reporting murder trial of Vera Stretz. 

—— Wanted: Better Newspaper Writing. Publishers’ Auxiliary 71:18 p4, March 28. 
The writer suggests that all papers must improve their English if the effort to 
sell interpretative and significant news to the public is to be successful. 

CuarNLey, MircHett V. Best News Stories of the Year? Quill 24:2 p38, Feb. 

Cray, Curtis H. So We Took Crime News off Page One. Quill 24:4 p3, April. 
An Illinois editor finds submerging of crime news without effect on circulation. 

Comstock, Louisa M. Writing for the Syndicates. Matrix 21:3 p15, Feb.-March. 

Dasney, V. Edith and Her Pappy. New Republic 86:1108 p69, Feb. 26. 

The injection of color into newspaper accounts of Edith Mazxwell’s trial in 
Virginia led to incorrect impressions of case, especially in descriptions of locale. 

Hoover, Jonn Epcar. How Newspapers Help in Fight on Crime. American Press 
54:5 p8, March. 

Perry, Joun W. Bedlam Reigns in Hauptmann Climax But the News Flows Effi- 
ciently. E&P 69:14 p38, April 4. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. AP Rapped in Protests for Watson. Guild Reporter 3:4 pl, Feb. 1. 
Labor units support the Guild’s side of the controversy with the Associated 
Press which discharged Morris Watson from its service. 

—— Broun Is Arrested in Guild Strike. E&P 69:13 p10, March 28. 

—— Contempt Citation Asked Against Guild. E&P 69:12 p8, March 21. 

—— Cleveland Press Signs With Guild. E&P 69:9 p9, Feb. 29. 

—— Fight Entering Critical Phase. Action Resumed in Watson Case. Guild Re- 
porter 3:8 pl, April 1. 

Further reports of the Milwaukee Guild strike and the Guild case against the 
Associated Press following the discharge of Morris Watson. 

—— First Point Won by News Guild in Labor Suit. Newsdom 7:12 pl, March 21. 
The Associated Press sought to enjoin the National Labor Relations Board from 
investigating charges in the Morris Watson case. 

—— Hearst Strike Gains Huge Support. Guild Reporter 3:6 pl, March 1. 

Labor units are aiding 29 Guild members in a conflict with the Wisconsin 
News of Milwaukee. 

—— Milwaukee Firmly Asks Pact With Hearst News; Labor Support Piles Up. 
Guild Reporter 3:5 pl, Feb. 15. 

The local Guild demands a signed contract with the Wisconsin News. 

—— Milwaukee Guild Unit on Strike in Effort to Obtain Contract. E&P 69:8 p10, 
Feb. 22. 
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—— Milwaukee News Posts New Wage Scale, Ends Negotiations. E&P 69:14 pl6, 
April 4. 

—— Scripps-Howard Sign Pact in Cleveland. Guild Reporter 3:6 pl, March 1. 

—— Strike Gains Worry Hearst. Guild Reporter 3:7 pl, March 15. 
More than seven pages of this issue are devoted to the Guild strike against the 
Wisconsin News of Milwaukee. 

—— The Fat Salaries of News World. Guild Reporter 3:4 p5, Feb. 1. 
This is one of a series of reports appearing in the Guild Reporter, gathered 
from material on salaries submitted to Congress by the Treasury Department. 
The issue of February 15 included a further list. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AnonyMous. Picture Published in Paper Is a Miracle That Has Been in Prepara- 
tion 6,000 Years. Iowa Publisher 8:4 p4, April. 
Outstanding dates in the development of illustrations for newspapers. 

Bourke-Wuite, Marcarer. Photographing This World. Nation 142:3685 p217, 
Feb. 19. 
The contemporary social scene cited as an expanding field for realism in photo- 
graphy. 

Ciemow, Bice. Picture Services Rushing Into Field of Telephoto Transmission. 
E&P 69:9 pS, Feb. 29. 
New Miniature Camera Permits Direct Color Photography. E&P 69:10, p36, 
March 7. 

—— Polarized Filter Opens New Field in Quality Press Photography. E&P 69:7 
p34, Feb. 15. 

—— Wide World Telephoto System Ready. E&P 69:8 p8, Feb. 22. 
The New York Times announces a new method of low-cost transmission of 
pictures at long distance rates. 


PRESS CONVENTIONS 


AnonyMous. Calls American Newspapers Own Worst Enemies. Publishers’ Auxil- 
iary 71:5 pl, Feb. 1. 
Dean Lyle M. Spencer of Syracuse university tells the New York State Pub- 
lishers’ Association that the press must cease publicizing its own mistakes. 
—— Radio, Labor, Taxes Featured by P.N.P.A. E&P 69:5 p7, Feb. 1. 
A report of the annual convention of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 
Branpensure, Greorce A. Inland Spotlights Rate Uniformity. E&P 69:8 p11, Feb. 
22. 
Account of the midwinter convention of the Inland Daily Press Association. 
Ross, ArtHur. Drop Defense Attitude—Patterson. E&P 69:16 p10, April 18. 
The annual convention of the American Society of Newspaper Editors is urged 
to give positive support to the concept of freedom of press. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMovus. Few “Relations” for Los Angeles Rigid Ban on Free Publicity. E&P 
69:8 p6, Feb. 22. 
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—— Heads G.OP. Publicity. E&P 69:7 p32, Feb. 15. 
Theodore Huntley, city editor of the Washington Times, has been appointed 
publicity director of the Republican National Committee for the 1936 cam- 
paign. 

——- Publicity Ban Means More News Space. E&P 69:9 p5, Feb. 29. 
Five dailies in Los Angeles are participating in a plan to cut out free com- 
mercial publicity. 

BoarpMAN, Frances. Helping the Press. Commonweal 23:20 p543, March 13. 
A Protestant newspaper worker discusses some of the problems involved in 
handling news and publicity concerning the Catholic church and Catholic in- 
stitutions. 

Brancu, Zetpa. Women Writers in Government Public Relations. Matrix 21:4 p7, 
April-May. 

Lirrett, Ropert anp McCarruy, J. J. Whispers for Sale. Harper’s 172: 1029 p364, 
Feb. 
The authors describe the methods of hired propagandists who abandon the 
printed for the spoken word. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. 1935 Broadcasting Total $87,523,848. E&P 69:7 p42, Feb. 15. 
—— Free Speech Abused on Air, Young Holds. Newsdom 7:9 pl, Feb. 29. 
Owen D. Young urges political leaders to restrain themselves when they are 
tempted to abuse of the privilege of freedom of speech. 
Hearst Is Expanding Radio Chain. E&P 69:10 p9, March 7. 
—— KVOS Takes Case to U. S. Supreme Court. E&P 69:15 p6, April 11. 
Appeal in Associated Press Case Will test proprietary rights in news. 

—— Press Must “Get House in Order,” Harris Warns at Chicago. E&P 69:8 p24, 
Feb. 22. 

The chairman of the Publishers National Radio Committee urges that the 
United Press and the International News Service serve only the newspapers. 

—— Press-Radio Extended One Year. E&P 69:17 p120, April 25. 

Carskapon, T. R. The Press-Radio War. New Republic 86:1110 p132, March 11. 
The author reviews the developments in this struggle, finds the press soundly 
defeated and now moving toward ownership or alliance with radio stations. 

ExLitswortH, Harris. We Get Into the Radio Broadcasting Business. Pacific Printer 
and Publisher 55:3 p30, March. 

An Oregon editor tells how his newspaper installed and began operating a radio 
station without interferring with the paper. 

Ham™arcren, Russert J. The Origin of Press-Radio Conflict. JournaLism 
QuarTERLY 13:1 p91, March. 

Orton, Wimu1AM. Radio and the Public Interest. Atlantic Monthly 157:3 p351, 
March. 

The author questions much of what is offered in present radio programs and 
expresses apprehension over the growing trend of newspapers toward radio 
station ownership. 

Weston, Samuet P. Radio No Serious Menace—Weston. E&P 69:16 p29, April 18. 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE AND GOVERNMENT. PRESS 
RELATIONS 


AnonyMous. Capital Press Conferences Vary With the Individual. Newsdom 7:10 
p38, March 9. 

—— Roosevelt Seeks to Discredit Press Critics, Says Lawrence. Newsdom 7:17 p7, 
April 25. 

-—— Seek Ouster of Red Writer From Congress. Newsdom 7:10 pl, March 7. 

—— Stimpson Is Inducted as Club President. E&P 69:7 p38, Feb. 15. 
The National Press Club in Washington, organized in 1908 by 32 newspaper 
men, now has a membership of 1,904, of whom 438 are active newspaper 
writers. 

—— Strenuous, Bitter Presidential Campaign Foreseen by Press Leaders. E&P 69:6 
p5, Feb. 8. 

—— Volume of Capital News Declines. E&P 69:9 p14, Feb. 29. 

—— White House Bans Photos. Newsdom 7:6 p2, Feb. 8. 
Regulations restricting snapshots at will of the President, but by no means 
“banning” photographs, have been posted in the White House press room. 
Ciapper, RaymMonp. Are Our Newspapers Reflecting Public Sentiment? JourNALIsMm 
QuaARTERLY 13:1 p17, March. 

Hotmes, Georce R. It’s No Cinch Today, This Washington Coverage. American 
Press 54:4 pl0, Feb. 
The manager of the International News Service bureau in the national capital 
shows that a great increase in the federal administrative machine has led to 
corresponding growth in the reporter’s job. 

Warre, Wutu1aM S. Regional Reporters. Quill 24:3 p6, March. 
Mr. White tells how the Associated Press is answering requests of clients for 
specialized Washington coverage. 


A Supplementary Bibliography Selected 
From British Journals 
January, February, March, 1936 
EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Hamson, H. T. Education for Journalists. Journalist 19:2 p27, Feb. 

Ley, J. W. T. Journalists and Education. Journalist 19:3 p49, March. 

Waite, Davi. What College Diplomas Mean in Practical Journalism. Newspaper 
World 39:1982 p16, Jan. 4. 
Mr. Waite, a newspaperman in Singapore, explains the benefits he has derived 
from his University of London journalism diploma. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND THE FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Aeroplanes Carry Newspapers Over African Veldt. World’s Press News 
15:361 p18, Jan. 23. 
South African newspapers are served with pictures, news, features by the 
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Inter-continental Press and News Agency, which is linked with agencies in 
Great Britain, the Continent, and the United States. 

—— Christian Science Monitor to Transfer London Offices. Newspaper World 
39: 1987 p4, Feb. 8. 
The organization and work of the European bureau of the American newspaper 
is described in plans for a transfer of physical equipment. 

—— De Valera Becomes Controller-in-chief, Jrish Press. World’s Press News 15:358 
pl, Jan. 9. 
The president of the Irish Free State, now in charge of the government party's 
newspaper, is said to be planning a Sunday edition. 

—— Fascism and Journalism. Journalist 19:1 p11, Jan. 
The journalist has a particularly vital interest in fighting fascism, concludes 
an anonymous German journalist in a discussion of newspaper suppression in 
his country. 

—— Fourth Daily to be Started in Albania. World’s Press News 15:357 p9, Jan. 2. 

—— Italian Cabinet Recommends Regular Press Attachés. World’s Press News 
15: 362 p7, Feb. 6. 
Appointees to Italian embassies and legations would use “honest propaganda” 
to clarify facts about Italy. 

—— Il Duce’s Pressure. E&P 69:10 p37, March 7. 
The Manchester Guardian recently published a new set of instructions to 
Italian newspapers. 

—— Irish Journalists Who Want Their Own Organization. Newspaper World 39: 1983 
pl, Jan. 11. 
Dublin correspondents plan formation of group to rival editorial unions in 
England. 

—— Japanese Government Creates Monopoly in News Broadcasts. World’s Press 
News 15:368 p15, Feb. 13. 

—— Japan Plans World-Wide News-Casts. World Press News 15:359 p22, Jan. 16. 

—— Ninety Dailies to Reach 2,000,000 Homes. World’s Press News 15:361 
suppl. pXI, Jan. 23. 
Among about 300 newspapers in Holland, 90 are dailies. Only six dailies have 
a circulation of more than 50,000. 

——South African Journalists Protest Against Government Attempts to Curb 
Freedom. World’s Press News 15:361 p11, Jan. 30. 

Van Baarte, W. H. Holland Has 1,200 Periodicals. World’s Press News 15:361 
suppl. pVI, Jan. 28. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


AnonyMous. Parliamentary Reporting. Journalist 19:1 p16, Jan. 
Charles Dickens was an accomplished reporter of parliamentary proceedings, 
at a time when only meager facilities were provided the newspaper man in the 
Houses of Parliament. Included in this article are comments made by Dickens 
on his work as a reporter. 


Bone, F. D. Kipling—Journalist. Newspaper World 39:1985 p16, Jan. 25. 
A brief sketch of the English writer's newspaper days in India. 
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Dunn, James. Ten Years of “The Seamy Side.” Newspaper World 39:1983 p4, 
Jan. 11. 
The originator of a column of police court sketches in the London Daily Mail 
finds that his idea has been widely copied in the 10 years since it was intro- 
duced. 

RotuerMere, Viscount. Forty Years of the Daily Mail. World’s Press News 15: 357 
p3, Jan. 2. 
This is a brief excerpt from an article which appeared in the Fleet Street An- 
nual for 1936. 


ITALO-ETHIOPIAN CONFLICT 


Anonymous. Asmara Abandoned by Newspapermen. Newspaper World 39: 1987 p4, 
Feb. 8. 

Representative of Reuter is the only Englishman left at important news point 
in Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 

—— Drifting Home From Abyssinia. War Interest Declines. World’s Press News 
15:363 p15, Feb. 13. 

—— Duce Angry at Foreign Press Messages. Newspaper World 39:1982 p4, Jan. 4. 
Accounts sent out from Ethiopia on Italian bombing expeditions bring restric- 
tions designed to make news hard to collect and to disseminate. 

Houme, CuristopHer. Life in the Newspapermen’s “Menagerie.” World Press News 
15:357 p5, Jan. 2. 

A special correspondent for Reuter’s Agency, with the Italian Northern Army 
in Eritrea, describes the hard life in the press colony. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. British Newspapers Roused by Proposed Gag on Coroner. Newsdom 
7:10 pl2, March 7. 

—— Council and the Report on Coroners. Departmental Committee’s Proposals to 
Regulate the Press Condemned. British Institute of Journalists Journal 24: 234 
p23, March. 

—— Empire Press Union Seeks Libel Law Reform. World’s Press News 15:359 pl, 
Jan. 16. 

—— Newspapermen Must Make a Stand Against Would-be Press Dictators. News- 
paper World 39:1982 pl, Jan. 4. 

A. J. Cummings, London political editor, writes a book in which he argues that 
liberty of the press may be threatened in a few years. 

—— Press Freedom Is Safeguard of Peace. World’s Press News 15:369 pl, March 26. 

—— “Privilege” and the Press. Newspaper World 39:1990 p10, Feb. 29. 

British newspapers praised for carrying struggle for interpretation of law of 
privilege to courts. 

—— Proposed Inquest Details Ban Puts Reporters in Quandary. World’s Press News 
15:368 pl, Feb. 18. 

Secrecy for coroner’s inquests is recommended by the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. British Publishers Threatened by American Dumping. Newspaper 
World 39:1987 pl, Feb. 8. 
Competition of pulp publications mailed to England regarded as an economic 
ogre in plea to Board of Trade for assistance in meeting issue. 

—— Code of Conduct for N. U. J. Members. The Newspaper World 39: 1984 p4, 
Jan. 18. 
Fifteen principles are drafted for consideration of annual convention; one on 
press freedom reads: “Freedom in the honest collection and publication of news 
facts, and the rights of fair comment and criticism, are principles which every 
journalist should defend.” 

—— Honour Among Journalists. Journalist 19:2 p82, Feb. 
Discussion of a basis for a Code of Conduct which is being formulated by the 
National Union of Journalists. 

——N. U. J. Executive Drafts Code of Conduct. World’s Press News 15:359 p3, 
Jan. 16. 

MeEauanp, Ricuarp. This Television Will Beat Our Print. World’s Press News 
15:364 p2, Feb. 20. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


AnonyMovus. How Press Recorded Royal Funeral. Newspaper World 39:1985 pl, 
Feb. 1. 

—— How the Press Told the Country of the King’s Death. World’s Press News 
15: 360 pl, Jan. 23. 

—— Press and Death of the King; How Newspapers Recorded Passing of World- 
Loved Monarch. Newspaper World 3$9:1985 pl, Jan. 25. 

—— Press Outcry Over Royal Chapel Arrangements. World’s Press News 15: 362 
pl, Feb. 6. 
Newspapermen were given back seats and no special facilities at the funeral 
service of King George. 

—— 200 Newspapermen Cover Locarno Conference. World’s Press News 15:368 
p3, March 19. 
Facilities were provided for 200 journalists reporting the London meeting to 
consider Hitler’s reoccupation of the Rhineland. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Amazing Press Proposals at Secret Fabian Conference. World’s Press 
News 15:367 pl, March 12. 

Press cooperatives, government power to suppress recalcitrant newspapers, and 
workers’ control were discussed at a meeting under auspices of the New Fabian 
Research Bureau. 

—— New War Office Press Bureau. Newspaper World $9:1984 p7, Jan. 18. 
Military news concerning the daily life of a British soldier to be furnished by 
newly created press bureau. 

—— “The Times Correspondents” as Armament Salesmen. Newspaper World 
39: 1983 pl, Jan. 11. 
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Sir Philip Gibbs asks Vickers to explain hiring of newspapermen in foreign 
cities; London daily declares that men named severed connections with paper 
several years before. 

Hiep, A. F. All Government Departments to Have Press Officers. World’s Press 
News 15: 364 pl, Feb. 20. 

Hopkins, G. S. New War Office Press Bureau Will Help Free-lances. World’s Press 
News 15:361 p14, Jan. 30. 
Human interest stories will be the aim of the new Press Section, started in con- 
nection with the army recruiting campaign. The main War Office Press Section 
will continue to handle the more technical side of the army. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. “Conspiracy” Alleged in Luxembourg Action. World’s Press News 
p27, March 26. 

—— Radio Publicity (London) Withdraws From Luxembourg Action. World’s Press 
News 15:368 p27, March 19. 
A Luxembourg station is broadcasting for listeners in the British Isles and is 
planning to offer sponsored programs to British business firms. 

—— Sponsored B. B.C. Broadcasts Condemned. World’s Press News 15:368 p27, 
March 19. 

Hirp, “Joun.” The World News Editor Must Come. Newspaper World 39:1986 p4, 
Feb. 1. 
Mr. Hird believes that the long distance wireless telephone is making the world 
news scene parochial. 
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196 BOOK REVIEWS 


Wiu1Am Ranpoips Hearst, AMERICAN. By Mrs. Fremont Older. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1936. xxiii + 581 
pp. Ill. $4.00. 


ImperiAL Hearst: A Socrau Brocrapuy. By Ferdinand Lundberg. 
New York: Equinox Coéperative Press. 1936. xvi + 406 pp. $2.75. 


Hearst, Lorp or San StmeEon. By Oliver Carlson and Ernest Suth- 
erland Bates. New York: Viking Press. 1936. xv + 332 pp. Il. 
$3.00. 


ap 3 


Mrs. Older’s husband fought Hearst for twenty years; in 1918 
he became a Hearst editor when the Great American bought and 
consolidated the San Francisco Call and Bulletin. Mrs. Older her- 
self knows and cherishes the California that produced Hearst — the 
California of vigilantes and waxing fortunes, of blood newly turned 
blue and of robber barons. And her book is “authorized.” 

In these facts you have an explanation of the nature of the bi- 
ography, and of the principal reasons for its failure. Mrs. Older sees 
Hearst through the same glasses that a native son uses when view- 
ing the California climate. The Hearstian peccadilloes — Mrs. Older 
would use no stronger word—serve merely to emphasize the 
Hearstian virtues. Hearst is a sterling patriot, a friend of man, a 
lover of labor, an apostle of the pure, the noble and the beautiful; 
like Mrs. Older, he disapproves of sin, and, like her, he finds it easy 
not to see it. .. . The book, adulatory, incomplete and prejudiced, 
is negligible. 
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The fact that the other two books are unauthorized, as they de- 
clare militantly on their jackets, is one of their chief values. A man 
like Hearst is not likely to shout loud hurrahs for the revelation of 
his inconsistencies, his deceits, his vanities, his dishonesties, his de- 
feated ambitions, his personal weaknesses; and that is what these 
two books, taken together, accomplish. They too are prejudiced; 
but their prejudice is documented and convincing. 

Though their bibliographies and their texts show that they have 
gone largely to the same sources, they are very different books. 
They present much identical information, and much varying only 
in minor detail. But their emphases vary widely. 

Mr. Lundberg, for seven years a Wall Street reporter for the 
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New York Herald Tribune, has devoted himself largely to analysis 
of the Hearst financial empire and Hearstian economic methods. He 
describes in detail the values and earnings not only of the twenty- 
nine Hearst newspapers and the dozen Hearst magazines but also 
of the Hearst mining properties, real estate, cattle ranches, fruit 
lands, motion picture holdings and other interests. He tells of Hearst 
strong-arm circulation methods, presenting a body of information 
not heretofore correlated. He shows Hearst tie-ins with the Morgan 
interests, with Andrew Mellon; he attacks the belief that Hearst 
has paid more than lip service to the cause of labor. 

Of particular note is the chapter in which he tears down the 
article in Fortune, in October, 1935, which described the Hearst 
economic domain. First offering evidence that “Fortune itself is 
placed very close to the Wall Street banks, among them J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company,” he concludes that the entire analysis was inspired 
by a desire to “puff” Hearst. In this chapter he indicates a decided 
shakiness in the Hearst financial set-up, and effectively blasts the 
theory that Hearst stands along with Henry Ford in independence 
of the banks. 

He goes much farther than this, of course. He shows the aston- 
ishing coincidence of Father Coughlin’s policies with those of 
Hearst. He describes Hearst’s relations with Mayor Hylan, William 
B. Shearer, Paul Block; he details the recent “red scare” in the 
Hearst papers and the fascist policies they pursue (with interesting 
incidental remarks about Hearst’s 1934 visit to Hanfstaengl and 
Hitler and the reported $400,000-a-year German government con- 
tract for purchase of I. N. S. reports). 

Further: he describes Hearst’s acquisition of the Cerro de Pasco 
copper holdings in Peru, and their relation to Hearst’s “foreign 
policy” toward the Panama Canal (in it he sees the roots of Hearst’s 
thirty years of bitter animosity to Great Britain). He says that 
Hearst’s 900,000-acre cattle ranch in Chihuahua and his other 
Mexican properties, valuable in chicle, hardwood and oil, explain 
his attitude toward Mexico. One cannot escape the inference that 
Hearst’s every foreign gesture, like his domestic moves, is bound up 
with his private ends. . . . Incidentally, the word “imperial” in the 
title of the book does not refer to Hearst as an imperialist in the 


usual sense; rather it describes him as an emperor in his own right. 
* * * 
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Mr. Bates and Mr. Carlson, covering much of the same ground, 
have been much more concerned with the social and personal im- 
pulses behind Hearst’s forty-nine years as a publisher. Where Mr. 
Lundberg gives page upon page to statistical information with 
hardly a mention of Hearst the man, this other book relates every 
incident to the driving forces behind it. Hearst is seen primarily as 
a megalomaniac — one whose “inferiority complex” impels him end- 
lessly to a search for personal power —and as an opportunist. 

Of special interest is the excellent description of the life of Sena- 
tor George Hearst, the father — himself a man whose acquisition of 
wealth was not unmarred by unsavory accusations. This careful 
delineation of Hearst’s family background and of the California in 
which he was reared furnishes excellent basis for an understanding 
of his career. And it is in this tone of search for underlying im- 
pulses and stimuli that the book is developed. 

The attempt to evaluate Hearst as a human being does not mean 
that Mr. Bates and Mr. Carlson yield to sympathy. They remain, 
if anything, more objective than Mr. Lundberg. But they succeed 
in giving the reader an unforgettable picture of the relentless ambi- 
tion that whips the man to his incredible inconsistencies and his 
numberless stupidities. They stop barely short of libel, for instance, 
in the description of the Thomas H. Ince incident. And they leave 
Hearst in their closing chapter a pitiable figure who makes it an 
unpardonable crime for a guest at his feudal San Simeon estate to 
mention death in his presence. 

Much as the two books tread the same paths, they must be 
taken together. The one is a complement to the other, both because 
each offers certain data not contained in the other and because they 
present varying pictures and points of view of a number of inci- 
dents (was Hearst expelled from St. Paul’s School, or was he not? 
did he or did he not send to Frederick Remington the “we’ll make 
the war” message?). 

It is certain that they constitute a major contribution to Ameri- 
can journalistic and social history. And they must inevitably raise 
the question as to whether Hearst is not, at last, to “get his come- 
uppance” in the American scene. For they bring squarely to the 
fore the questions that have been lost in the background of rumor, 
whisperings and small-circulation periodicals in the past. 

Mrrcuett V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 
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America Gores To Press. By Laurence Greene. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1936. 375 pp. $2.75. 


News is the account of an event, so treated as to supply emo- 
tional stimulation for the ordinary reader. The intrinsic nature of 
some events, such as the assassination of a President or the Lind- 
bergh flight, makes a bare account of them emotionally stimulating. 
Other events, however, require a special literary treatment to make 
them first rate news. 

Applying the first of these concepts, Mr. Greene, a newspaper 
man, has selected, from approximately sixty American (and a few 
British) newspapers from 1773 to 1914, those news stories that 
would have rated highest if our ancestors had indulged in the now 
common year-end rating bees. He has created, I suspect, a best- 
seller for the same reason that certain publishers and editors have 
produced successful newspapers. 

Mr. Greene has made the interesting and the “historic” take 
precedent over the really significant —a wholly different plan from 
that of Allan Nevins’ “American Press Opinion.” From the Boston 
Gazette’s report of the Boston Tea Party to the burning of the 
national capitol in 1814, all of the news stories (except Fulton’s 
demonstration of the steamboat and the familiar Bache obituary 
on Washington) relate to battles. There is no mention at all of the 
constitutional convention, the struggle over ratification, or the 
Jefferson-Hamilton struggle. 

Personalities march across nearly all of the pages—not only 
Washington and de Lafayette, but Aaron Burr, Jenny Lind, Wil- 
liam Walker, John Brown, John Wilkes Booth (the only mention 
of Lincoln is his assassination), Susan B. Anthony, Jesse James, 
Jacob S. Coxey, Carrie Nation, Harry K. Thaw, and Doctor Cook. 
The author is too much the historian, however, to add John C. 
Frémont, Buffalo Bill, and Colonel James Fisk, Jr. 

The main “events” selected by the author include numerous im- 
provements and revolutions in technology, commerce and industry, 
such as the Erie Canal, the railroad, the telegraph, the Atlantic 
cable, the pony express, the warship Monitor, the Pacific railroad, 
the Brooklyn Bridge, the electric chair and the Wright brothers’ 
airplane flight in 1903. Sensational events include the discovery of 
gold, the Chicago fire, the kidnaping of Charley Ross, the Custer 
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massacre (a dull piece), the blizzard of ’88, the Johnstown flood, the 
sinking of the Maine and the Titanic, the San Francisco fire, and 
the bombing of the Los Angeles Times building. 

The volume is not a mere collection of “bell-ringers,” for many 
of the stories are badly told. The most modern of the older stories 
is Isaiah Thomas’ description of the Battle of Lexington. Its atten- 
tion to detail and objectivity are unusually journalistic, although 
the writer finally cannot suppress the temptation to recite a few 
British “atrocities.” 

What is the value of the book for instruction in journalism? 
Very slight, I suspect, for class room purposes. Yet it is a most 
enlightening book for the student of journalism to read collaterally. 
He will learn some history and will find it revelatory on certain 
aspects of journalism’s history. 

The author, although nowhere critical of his material, adds much 
interest and not a small amount of explanation in the chapter intro- 
ductions and interpolations. 

Cuitton R. Bus 
Stanford University 


ADVENTURES IN Far EAstTerRN JourRNALISM. By H. G. W. Wood- 
head. Tokio: the Hokuseido Press. 1935. 280 pp. Ill. $3.00. 


This book is essentially a Japanese edition of “A Journalist in 
China” by the same author (Hurst and Blackett, London, 1934). 
It has been revised and enlarged somewhat, however, and the newer 
edition has the great advantage of being indexed. Illustrations are 
also more numerous in the Japanese edition. It consists almost 
entirely of reminiscences of a British editor who has been an out- 
standing figure in the foreign-language press of the Far East for a 
third of a century. 

Mr. Woodhead joined the North China Daily News, Shanghai, 
in 1902. In the years since he has been editor of the Peking Daily 
News, the Peking Gazette, and of the Peking and Tientsin Times. 
It was in the latter post that his wide reputation in this part of the 
world was made secure. He retired from that position in 1930 to 
give his major attention to the China Year Book, which he had 
edited since 1912. He continues his journalistic activities as editor 
of Oriental Affairs and as editorial associate of the Shanghai Eve- 
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ning Post and Mercury, the only American daily in China’s chief 
city. 

Just as he was reaching the period of the maturity of his powers 
and experience, the Chinese revolution broke out in 1911. It left 
the Western authorities in Shanghai without any competent Chi- 
nese with whom they could deal legally in the carrying out of the 
curious joint relationships provided for in the treaties, and led to 
the establishment of the extra-legal “provisional court” which was 
maintained in the international settlement at Shanghai for more 
than fifteen years. After an interim of journalistic adventurings 
with Chinese backing in the capital, he settled down for almost a 
score of years as editor of the chief British newspaper of North 
China. He was the leading unofficial spokesman of British interests 
throughout the World War and the many meaningless civil war-lets 
which plagued China during the first eighteen years of the republic. 
He was a passenger on the Tungchow which was pirated and taken 
to the South China stronghold of the outlaws at Bias Bay. 

It was during these years that the bitter diplomatic and propa- 
ganda wars were fought concerning the extra-territorial privileges of 
foreigners in China, and he was in the forefront of the fight for their 
retention. For this reason he has a reputation for “die-hard-ism” 
and unfriendliness to China, which is earnestly denied by those 
who know him well personally. The misapprehension was unfortu- 
nately clinched in most Chinese minds when he exhibited sympathy 
with the Japanese point of view during and after the occupation 
of Manchuria. Whatever pro-Japanese feelings he may have had 
cooled perceptibly after the unwarranted and barbaric bombard- 
ments of Shanghai early in 1932, but he remains very much a par- 
tisan of Manchoukuo. No one has ever questioned his sincerity nor 
discounted the vigor with which he expresses his point of view. 
The summarizing of his attitudes, and his own justifications of 
them, are set forth fully in this volume, a picture of China in the 
twentieth century as seen through the eyes of a British editor in 
China. These are well briefed in his addresses under the Harris 
Foundation at the University of Chicago in 1925. His chapter on 
that trip to the United States and another on “Americans in China” 
should specially interest most readers of the JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY. 

VerNoN NAsH 
Yenching University 
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Rounp tHe Wortp ror News. By Harry J. Greenwall. London: 
Hutchinson & Company. 1936. 286 pp. Ill. 15s. 


Mr. Harry J. Greenwall has produced what is emphatically a 
British book, in content, in tone and in language. It abounds in 
Briticisms quite “different to” the language of the American reader, ~ 
which the latter must “try and” overlook. In the first chapter six- 
teen such locutions may be found. Yet, withal, it is a sprightly and 
delightful achievement well worth a place in the journalist’s library. 

The book is highly reminiscent, being the outcome of the au- 
thor’s own experience of thirty or forty years in news gathering in 
all parts of the world, preceding, during and since the World War, 
for the most part as special correspondent of the London Daily 
Mail. Beginning his work in Paris, whither he journeyed as a free 
lance with a capital of five pounds, Mr. Greenwall managed to be 
present at about every important revolution, conference, or public 
event on every continent in the world except Australia. Not only 
so, but he has interviewed most of the public men who were making 
history during the first third of the twentieth century. 

The author is particularly cordial in what he says about the 
United States and its newspapers, although he does not hesitate to 
remind us of our faults and failures. He tells us in more than one 
place how he has ventured to prophesy the outcome of certain 
political policies, and then frankly confesses where and how the 
prophecy failed of fulfillment. One of the most dramatic pictures 
that he draws tells what happened when the President closed all the 
banks in the country. The only false note in the description is that 
he declares the crowds went about the streets in New York city 
chanting the refrain: “No more money in the Bank; what’s to do 
about it?” It is doubtful that any American crowd ever made use 
of the last five words just quoted. They may have sung “Hail! 
hail! the bank’s all bare.” But a verbal slip like that is a small 
matter. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters in the book to the student of 
journalism are those entitled “Adventures in Interviewing” and 
“What is News.” But the whole book should be useful to the news- 
paper man because of the picture it draws not only of the news- 
paper press of almost every country in the world but also of out- 
standing leaders, rulers and public men, particularly those in power 
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during the World War. The good index contains the names of all 
those who have been or who are in public life during this century. 

Wiuu1aM Foursey Grssons 
Pennsylvania State College 


Bu.uets, BorrLes AND GARDENIAS. By Timothy G. Turner. Dallas, 
Texas: South-West Press. 1935. 258 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


News behind the news of Mexican revolutions abounds in this 
hodge-podge of stories from a reporter’s notebook. It sheds com- 
paratively little light on the causes and effects of such revolutions, 
but it depicts entertainingly the experiences of a war correspondent 
in northern Mexico from 1910 to 1916. It deals far more with bullets 
and bottles (and their emptying) than gardenias. 

Without attempting to make himself a hero, Mr. Turner de- 
scribes the perils of a reporter of revolts and guerilla warfare. His 
evasion of Mexican federal troops after his first interview with 
Madero near Juarez reminds one of Vincent Sheean’s exploits in 
the Riffian campaigns. In a more harrowing experience, he escaped 
a sniper’s bullets after incurring the ill will of Pancho Villa’s censor. 
But to these events and similar ones he devotes little more atten- 
tion than to the nuisance of chinches on a Mexican railway car. 

Besides the revolutionary chiefs and faction leaders, Mr. Turner 
introduces dozens of correspondents who shared the hardships and 
thrills of reporting on the border. He met Gregory Mason, then 
representing the Outlook; Lincoln Steffens, looking for interviews 
and color stories; Bud Fisher, the cartoonist, for whom he helped to 
arrange a mock demonstration and rollicking reception. He fails to 
explain just why Fisher joined a junket of newspapermen in the 
part of Mexico controlled by the Villistas. 

This rambling narrative ranges from Oliver typewriters to the 
rib-tickling verses of La Cucaracha; from an account of vaccination 
at the hands of a civil engineer to descriptions of distinctive Mexi- 
can foods and drinks. For example, there is “cabeza,” the skull of 
a kid, roasted, with the eyes in it. While “the poor kid’s eyes stare 
at you, you feel ashamed; it all seems ghastly and tastes delicious.” 

Briefly, Mr. Turner has told the stories which an artful conversa- 
tionalist might draw from him during a cross-country trip by motor 
car. Of course, the trip would have to be a leisurely one, with many 
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nights by the campfire. Unfortunately, the experiences in Mexico 
lose fire near the end, because the narrator almost becomes a press 
agent for Carranza in the United States. 

Grorce E. Simmons 
Tulane University 


PropaGanpbA, Its PsycHoLtocy anp Trecunique. By Leonard W. 
Doob. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1935. x+424 pp. 
$2.40. 


PROPAGANDA AND Dictatorsuip. Edited by Harwood L. Childs. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1936. vit-152 pp. $1.50. 


Professor Doob explores the psychological factors involved in j 
the implanting of attitudes by the propagandist. In contributing 

one of the best approaches of this sort now in print, the author 
goes to no little pain to set up the “principles of propaganda,” 
which should serve as a guide to uninformed and initiated alike. 
Unhappily, the average reader may become confused in the tech- 
nical jargon employed in this statement of fundamental laws. Since 
Doob follows up this exposition with a fair, clear-headed, compre- 
hensible and realistic picture of propagandistic practices, it will be 
unfortunate if the book is not read through. 

The popular view of propaganda as an evil to be destroyed is ruled 
out as utterly unscientific by Professor Doob, who takes almost mali- 
cious enjoyment in disposing of conceptions held by such writers 
as Everett Dean Martin and F. E. Lumley. He makes no preten- 
sions that educators, who sit on a high throne of apparent knowl- 
edge and objectivity, have discovered the true social values on the 
basis of which the right kind of propaganda can be selected. Social 
values, he argues, are bound to be impermanent and more or less 
fluid; there can be no absolute truth, much as we would like uni- 
versal panaceas, and there must be propaganda. Furthermore, the 
educator is often unaware that he himself is an “unintentional” 
propagandist. Here Doob’s discussion of intent as a factor in propa- 
ganda is of the utmost importance. There is a vigorous attack on 
the effort to put “propaganda” and “education” into separate pack- 
ages, one very black and one very white. 

One of the best sections in the book is the analysis of the public 
relations counsel —an accurate and informing picture of this func- 
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tionary’s place in society and his activities. Some of us will quarrel 
with a few details of the section on propaganda in the press, but 
will be impressed with the evident effort to be fair. Professor Doob 
is a social scientist who does not quote out-of-date and biased at- 
tacks on the press. But his section on “space-grabbing” is weakened 
by a lack of the “insider’s” knowledge. He quotes several “horrible 
examples” of publicity releases and letters destined for editors by 
press agents. No newspaper cub could be taken in by any of them; 
they are so unrepresentative as examples of shrewd publicity that 
it is futile to reproduce them, as Professor Doob does. 

The volume edited by Professor Childs of the Princeton Uni- 
versity School of Public Affairs includes a number of papers by 
specialists on how dictatorship mobilized opinion and later brought 
it under state control. Professors Marx, Zurcher, Maxwell, and 
Jaszi write, respectively, on Germany, Italy, the U.S.S.R., and the 
Danubian countries under dictatorial rule. Professor Lasswell con- 
tributes “The Scope of Research on Propaganda and Dictatorship” 
and Professor Catlin analyzes “Propaganda as a Function of Demo- 
cratic Government.” 

Within the covers of this book is much ammunition for those 
who believe in vigilantly firing salvos for a free press. The measures 
responsible for the Fascitization or Communistic indoctrination 
and management of the press are discussed with great penetration 
and in light of the whole theory and conception of dictatorship. 
No newspaperman who gives a thought to the security of his own 
profession or the status of the press in America can afford to miss 
this treatment of the techniques that were used abroad in subduing 
liberal forces by force and propaganda, the press along with other 
democratic institutions. Professor DeWitt C. Poole, who writes the 
introduction, rightly comments that in this volume “certain lessons 
are made clear for the United States.” 

Rapa D. Casey. 
University of Minnesota 


Reportinc News. By William E. Hall. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Company. 1936. $2.60. 


Mr. Hall asks the readers of his textbook to note the way news- 
paper writing quickly gets into the business of a story. And if Mr. 
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Hall doesn’t immediately get into his “story” in this book, he at 
least does so with only a small amount of introduction. And he 
stays pretty close to business all the way, with a minimum of pad- 
ding, without which, of course, no book would be a textbook. He 
hasn’t filled space with a lot of clipped examples of various kinds of 
newspaper writing. He tells how the varieties may be recognized 
and suggests that students set up their own clipping bureaus to 
provide illustrations. 

He thinks students, despite all the advice they have been given, 
do not study newspapers assiduously enough. Studying newspaper 
style and actually writing is the way to learn to be a reporter. But 
books and teachers are not to be discounted, he insists. “The out- 
standing characteristic of the average school-trained reporter is the 
quality of teachability. . . . He may be more inclined to take sug- 
gestions, and to remember what is told him in the way of correc- 
tion, than is the reporter trained in the school of hard knocks.” 

The book is very elementary to begin with, but before he finishes 
the author has given a pretty accurate picture of the things a re- 
porter faces. He describes the architecture of the news story, shows 
how to make it clear and complete, warns against the dangers of 
long-windedness and artificial color. In this connection he has made 
an astonishing list of journalistic bromides, and it would be for the 
improvement of newspapers to have that list posted in all offices, 
especially the offices of the big news-gathering agencies. 

Then Mr. Hall discusses such problems of news getting as accu- 
racy, alertness, speed, skill in questioning, exclusive sources of news, 
routine beats, names as news, pictures. In a section called “Special 
Phases of News Reporting” he takes up the reporting of disorder 
and disaster, sports, speeches, features, humor and pathos. He sug- 
gests many ways to circumvent a dull day and to make the old 
seem fresh. There is nothing startling nor particularly new in all 
of it, but the material is competently presented. 

Mr. Hall is on the editorial staff of the Toledo Blade and he 
teaches journalism at the University of Toledo; he seems to have 
made good use of both his jobs to give prospective reporters a thor- 
ough preview of what they are to encounter. 

Grorce L. Peterson 
Minneapolis Tribune 
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Tue CoMMAND oF Worps. By S. Stephenson Smith. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1935. 300 pp. $2.50. 


Rhodes scholar S. Stephenson Smith, who was Oxford corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press from 1920 until 1923, has not be- 
come merely an English teacher at the University of Oregon. In 
1931, his able “Craft of the Critic” attracted attention among writ- 
ing people; and now he has produced, in my judgment, the most 
intelligent and practical volume on vocabulary building and diction 
that has appeared since Richard Grant White some fifty years ago ' 
wrote authentically for the Galary Magazine and the New York 
Times on “Every Day English” and “Words and Their Uses.” 

Mr. Smith’s book, itself demonstrative of terse writing and ef- 
fective diction, belongs, it seems to me, on a sort of twenty-inch 
shelf of word aids for the newspaperman. For instance: 

Stephenson Smith’s “The Command of Words” 

Winston’s “Simplified Dictionary,” advanced edition 

Roget’s “International Thesaurus” 

Thorndike’s “Century Junior Dictionary” (for word frequency) 

Greenough and Kittredge’s “Words and Their Ways in English Speech” 

Ogden’s “The System of Basic English” 

McKnight’s “English Words and Their Backgrounds” 

Fernald’s “English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions” 

Logan Smith’s “English Idioms” 

Words, of course, exist only as symbols — not as objects or ideas 
symbolized. “They mistake words for things,” Leonardo da Vinci 
said of the Schoolmen; and I remember the word-drunk president of 
an Eastern university whose writing and public addresses impressed 
me chiefly with the danger of verbalism. “In my teaching days,” he 
proudly told me, “I would draw a circle on the ground and make 
each student gather near to compile 100 modifiers that could be 
applied to whatever he found within the circle.” How those gath- 
ered together might avoid the asphyxiation of “‘adjectivitis” he did 
not explain. Stephenson Smith recognizes this danger and immedi- 
ately introduces Thorndike’s studies in word frequency —a store- 
house of words with quick turn-over. He provocatively stresses 
sureness and context and immediate identification of word and 
image. 

Indeed Mr. Smith understands, though he does not specifically 

1 Galaxy Magazine, 1878-76; New York Times, 1877-78. 
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say so, that a command of words, like the rest of what the Germans 
happily term “stylistics,” must come not from encyclopedic knowl- 
edge or from memorized rules but from a disciplined habit of think- 
ing. The adroit word-sobriety of Defoe and Flaubert and Stevenson - 
and “Odd” McIntyre result from habitually clear, precise, vivid 
and forceful processes of mind. 

So beginning on page 2 one is invited to play a sort of literary 
parlor game with himself to test, and inevitably to enrich, his 
plot of the field of 20,000 words in most common use. Here is one 
of the 200 groups in the first—shall we say test, or game? (Its 
“taw” word occurs in the fourth thousand of terms most frequently 
used. Smith suggests that we place in the parenthesis the number 
of the word or phrase closest in meaning to the initial word.) 

( ) vile (1) bass note (2) bass viol (3) unperfumed (4) base 

Not lumped dully at chapter ends or in an appendix, but placed 
logically throughout the volume to illustrate the lively discussion, 
are 71 clever, adult word games of one-or-two-handed solitaire. 
Answers —for those who play solitaire with cards—are “in the 
back of the book.” One exercises one’s fund and choice of words as 
one reads. 

The author approves of time-honored ways of building vocabu- 
lary: extensive reading, intensive study of short passages, scrutiny 
of denoted and connoted meanings in context, the urged but neg- 
lected “dictionary habit,” persistent discrimination between syno- 
nyms, and the study of word-roots and stems. These procedures, 
used since the Renaissance, Mr. Smith reviews succinctly, devises 
tests for them; and he suggests new thrusts to get at their heart. 

To these, however, he adds a list of scientifically selected Greek 
and Latin roots, stems and affixes, with a sort of map-reading “war 
game” to give road-guides through the country of words. Scientifi- 
cally selected, I say, because after the manner of Thorndike’s word- 
frequencies and C. K. Ogden’s “Basic English” of 850 words for 
“international use,” he chooses the roots and word families that 
most commonly sire our English words not “caviar to the general.” 

Nor are grammar and rhetoric neglected. A Style Rule designed 
to check the correctness of writing, as a slide rule serves an engineer, 
condenses — adequately, I think — the “laws” and technical terms 
of forty of the leading handbooks and rhetorics in common use. 
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Chapters on slang and jargon, special and technical vocabularies, 
fine shades of meaning, the art of conversation, the after-dinner 
touch, and when to write as you talk, discuss their topics wittily 
and competently. 

This is a brilliant, scholarly book. It probably is not suitable as 
an only text in any journalism course with which I am familiar; 
but it could be used with profit as a corollary book in any study of 
writing. Certainly if more sophomore and junior courses in English 
composition used it, our work in journalism would be far simpler, 
and newspaper diction more exact and alive. 

Roscor ELLarp 
University of Missouri 


CLASSES IN “JOURNALISTIC WRITING” AND “JOURNALISM.” By Bur- 
ges Johnson and Helene Hartley. Schenectady, New York: Union 
College (published under a Carnegie Foundation grant). 1936. 
38 pp. 


This study, made by two English teachers and distributed to 
college presidents, is unscientific and therefore unfair to schools 
of journalism. It may, however, have some good effect if it compels 


some teachers of journalism to re-assess in a self-critical manner 
what they are trying to do. 

Managing editors of newspapers published in cities of more than 
100,000 population and managing editors of 100 smaller papers were 
queried as to their preferences for various types of preparation for 
the journalistic vocation. Forty per cent of the former and one- 
third of the latter replied. Of the 101 editors replying, 77 clearly 
indicated that they do not seek for their apprentices the back- 
ground of training provided by a school of journalism, though man- 
aging editors of small papers were more favorable to training in the 
school of journalism than their colleagues in larger cities. 

These critical appraisals of schools of journalism are due in part 
to the unscientific character of the questionnaire, which assumes 
that its separate parts are mutually exclusive: 

I believe that the best educational background for the beginner in news- 
paper work is a course in a good school of journalism. 


I believe that the best educational background for the beginner in news- 
paper work is four years of study in a good liberal arts college with some 
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emphasis upon writing. Send us your young men with well-trained, well- 

informed minds and ability to express themselves in simple and clear English, 

and we will provide all newspaper training in the shop. 

I do not care what schooling a young reporter has had, so long as he can 
find news, is a keen observer, and can report accurately and interestingly 
what he has seen and heard. 

I have checked on the following list those courses of study which seem to 
me most desirable for any student who hopes to enter newspaper work. (The 
list, together with the preferences expressed, is as follows: History, 50; train- 
ing in the use of clear correct written English, 49; science of government, 48; 
economics, 48; English literature, 47; psychology, 31; news writing, 21; 
philosophy, 21; ethics of journalism, 19; practice on campus paper, 16; Latin, 
16; French, German, 15; editorial writing, 7; proof reading, 5; Spanish, 5; 
physics, 2; history of the press, 1.) 

Investigators whose background was not entirely literary would 
hardly have contrasted the school of journalism with “four years 
in a good liberal arts college with some emphasis upon writing.” 
Nor would they have differentiated so broadly between training in 
the school of journalism and the list of social and literary studies 
appended to the questionnaire. 

One cannot suppress the belief that had the investigators been 
given the opportunity twenty years ago to establish a curriculum 
in journalism they might easily have made the mistake that 
numerous others made in supplying an overwhelming literary in- 
stead of a social content. Now, instead of realizing the great social 
content of the curriculum in several schools of journalism, they 
apparently think the schools teach only “news writing,” “history 
of the press,” “ethics of journalism,” “editorial writing,” “proof 
reading” and “practice in editing a campus paper.” 

Nor can one suppress the belief that managing editors are in 
almost as complete ignorance of the actual content of the curricu- 
la in leading schools of journalism as are Professor Johnson and 
his colleague. 

A third point the survey underlines is that the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration would do much better to finance a thorough classification of 
schools of journalism with a view to enforcing sounder educational 
values than to appropriate funds for such a superficial survey as 
this. 

Cuiiton R. Bus 


Stanford University 
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Wie Srupiere Icu Zerruncswissenscuarr? By Walther Heide. 
Berlin: Im Selbstverlag des DZV. 1935. 40 pp. RM. 0.50. 


Coordination of journalism as a discipline under the Third Reich 
and the regimentation of students who propose to serve the state by 
becoming journalists are clearly revealed in this brochure. The man- 
ual, produced by the German Union of Journalistic Science, explains 
the triumph of the new order and its relations to the press in a man- 
ner which shows that it is an official publication. In the foreword the 
reader is informed that recent developments in Germany require a 
restatement of the nature and aims of journalism. The rest of the 
volume is essentially a symposium which provides details of the uni- 
form plan of instruction in journalism devised in accordance with 
the principles set forth in the press law of December 19, 1933. 

The function of the Union in this scheme, the contribution of the 
Journalists’ Division of the German Students, the relation of formal 
studies to professional practice and an outline of the document 
which is used to certify that the student has prepared himself prop- 
erly for a license to practice journalism —all these are presented. 

Six basic courses, one for each of six semesters, serve as a founda- 
tion for the authorized curriculum. Facilities for the study of jour- 
nalism at fifteen institutions of higher learning are described, and 
for full measure a twelve-page chronology of journalism education 
during 300 years is appended. Each page shows definitely the pur- 
posive efforts which have been made to recruit journalists who shall 
fit into the scheme of the National Socialists. Surely the new crop 
of newspaper men which is being raised to keep an eye cocked 
toward the state will be counted on to develop further a sounding- 
board for the symphony emanating from government bureaus in 
Berlin. 

Rauru O. NAFzIcER 
University of Minnesota 


BREAKING INTO ADVERTISING. By Walter Hanlon. New York: Na- 
tional Library Press. 1935. 124 pp. $1.75. 


A successful, middle-aged advertising man of the media field 
(Uncle Dutch) gives beginners, in this inspiring, fresh little book, 
good advice about getting started in advertising. He also surveys 
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the opportunities for personal advancement in advertising today, as 
he views them, and throws in for good measure an outline of the 
advertising business as it is organized in America. 

Uncle Dutch’s nephew, a lad set on breaking into advertising 
but not with a relative, is the immediate recipient of the author’s 
sage advice handed out in a series of personal conferences. 

His justification of advertising as an economic force is a com- 
mendable attempt to summarize, for the uninitiated, advertising’s 
true function in the business world, a theory every practicing ad- 
vertising man and most college students of advertising have already 
imbibed. Uncle Dutch tells his young friend that advertising builds 
consumer demand, a demand which results in increased production 
and lower production costs. The saving, in turn, may be transmitted 
as a benefit to the consumer in the form of lower prices, improved 
quality, or both. He points out with equal patience that advertising 
should receive proper credit for “underwriting” the cost of news- 
papers, magazines and radio programs, and that this enables the 
public to receive all of these at ridiculously low cost. 

He meets the often-repeated charge of wastefulness in advertis- 
ing by admitting waste and emphasizing in the very next line that 
such, however, is “not peculiar to advertising.” He cites parallel 
railroads and competing milk routes, department stores, filling sta- 
tions and drug stores, all in close proximity, as specific examples of 
unbridled wastefulness in our contemporary business world. 

Deploring such anti-social advertising as has not been entirely 
eliminated, in spite of strenuous efforts within the business to purge 
advertising of its sinners, the author opines that more houseclean- 
ing has been done along this line than the public generally recog- 
nizes. Those who have had experience with governmental agencies 
or civil service, he suggests, should think twice before seeking to 
substitute the “cold, clammy hand of bureaucracy” for our present 
human, though imperfect, American system of business enterprise, 
of which advertising, as one form of salesmanship, is an integral 
part. 

The author’s Who’s Who chapters, giving brief autobiographical 
material about forty-four successful men and twelve successful 
women of the advertising world, make this little book worthy of 
a place on any advertising man’s bookshelf, be he just beginning or 
already on his way up in this advertising business. 
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Sour notes: Poor proofreading. Repeated insistence on a “blue” 
suit and a “stiff” collar as essential to a young man’s best appear- 
ance. And this uncalled for invitation to youth: “Well, Ernie, I’m 
signing off now. How about a little drink to a quick landing in ad- 
vertising?” 

Joun H. Casey 
University of Oklahoma 


NewspaPer Makeup. By John E. Allen. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1936. x+483 pp. IIl. $4.00. 


This book is based on the proposition that newspaper typog- 
raphy averages too low. Mr. Allen calls generously upon the facili- 
ties afforded him by his editorship of The Linotype News to illustrate 
good and poor procedures and to show how the substandard may 
be improved. 

The first reaction may be that Mr. Allen is trying to sell Lino- 
type products by a wholesale argument that most newspapers use 
illegible, random, and conflicting type faces. He isn’t, even if he did 
pick a monotonous number of illustrations from The Linotype 
News. He stresses, most encouragingly, that in many instances few . 
and comparatively cheap changes would appreciably better a pa- 
per’s appearance. 

The newspaper man so placed that he can amend his paper’s 
typographic habits will find Mr. Allen’s comments a useful backlog 
for his own decisions. Regrettably, some chapters, such as “Some 
Front Pages With Heads in the Cheltenham Family,” are too much 
catalogs of the type used and too little discussions of their worth or 
weakness. Too many full-page illustrations are accompanied by 
nothing more than a statement of what the page contained. “Sev- 
eral initial letters were used” — but surely the reproduction of the 
Cleveland News editorial page makes such cataloging of little value. 

Makeup editors who must work with the equipment that a none- 
too-generous management bought in 1913 and refuses to supple- 
ment or replace can discover many solid suggestions for increasing 
the effectiveness of that equipment. 

But with makeup as it pertains to the selection and placing of 
news and features, Mr. Allen deals overcasually. His book will give 
little light to the man being broken in as makeup editor and trying 
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to keep step with both the composing room and the copy desk. It 
won’t show that editor how to rebuild page 1 when four late and 
important stories explode in his face, nor how to cram seven col- 
umns of second-edition towns into five and one-half columns. 

Yet with one phase of makeup treated only incidentally and with 
a sometimes boring amount of cataloging of type faces, Mr. Allen 
has done a job that needed doing. He has shown, both in his own 
expositions and through his reproductions of pages from many pa- 
pers, that making newspapers attractive and easy to read is a 
profitable and not too mystifying work. 

Rosert M. Neat 


The Springfield Republican 


First Princrp.es or Typocrapuy. By Stanley Morison. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1936. 29 pp. $1.00. 


Back in 1930 Mr. Morison wrote this essay for the seventh vol- 
ume of “The Fleuron.” John Johnson, printer to the University of 
Oxford, wrote of it: “I should regard it as the pocket testament of 
the craft if only it had been produced in handier and more accessible 
form.” 

This little pocket edition of the famous essay, itself a typo- 
graphic gem, is designed to fill this need. It is a clear, simple and 
closely-reasoned exposition of the principles of good typography. 
While essentially a presentation of the rationale of book typog- 
raphy, it contains many a text for the teacher of newspaper or 
advertising typography. If more of our newspapers accepted Stan- 
ley Morison’s simple dicta that type should aid, to the maximum, 
the reader’s comprehension of the text, that it should be of easily 
readable design and that there is a definite relationship between 
line-length and legibility, we should have many more interesting 
and readable newspapers than we have today. 

Kewnnets E. Ouson. 
Rutgers University 


Waar Is a Boox? Edited by Dale Warren. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1935. xii-+ 285 pp. $3.00. 


Twenty writers, most of them Americans, discuss the problems of 
their craft in this book. Their pieces, culled from periodicals and 
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books, take up the writing of essays, historical fiction, crime fiction, 
books for children, biography, the short story, books on economics, 
poetry. 

Ellen Glasgow defines her intelligently conservative ideas on 
realism. Gertrude Atherton is her usual assured, positive self in de- 
manding more originality. Havelock Ellis writes with distinction on 
the artistic aspects of authorship. Jeanette Eaton says some things 
that need to be said about honesty in writing for children. John 
Livingston Lowes draws gracefully from a wealth of literary allu- 
sion in discussing the delights of reading. Harold Nicolson tells of 
his methods of writing biography, and Archibald MacLeish dilates 
on emotion and form in poetry. 

George Fort Milton, forward-looking publisher of the Chatta- 
nooga Times, writes on “History as a Major Sport.” Some impor- 
tant distinctions between the literature of moral exhortation and 
that of economics are made in “Just Why Economics?” by Herbert 
Agar. 

Upon finishing the book, this reviewer turned back to Edward J. 
O’Brien’s chapter and gave three mental cheers to his comment on 
the modern short story writer: “He writes with creative discontent, 
has emerged from the old false romanticism, and looks at things 
with a cool, direct view.” 

Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


ANNUAIRE DE LA PRESSE FRANCAISE ET ETRANGERE ET DU MONDE 
POLITIQUE. 1935. Paris: Annuaire de la presse francaise. Vol. 53. 
1822 pp. + index. $4.23. 


An important and useful bibliography and annual, containing 
not only full information about French journals and the French 
press but also a considerable amount of the statistical, gazetteer, 
political and governmental information needed by French journal- 
ists. Contains many photographs. . . . Press associations with names 
of officers and members, critics, pseudonyms, advertising agencies, 
lists of papers and periodicals published in (1) Paris, arranged al- 
phabetically by classes, (2) departments, arranged alphabetically 
by departments and towns, (3) colonies, (4) abroad.— Guide to 
Reference Books, sixth edition. 
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Peter Porcupine. By Marjorie Bowen. London: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1935. xii-+ 312 pp. 10s 6d. 


The standard life of William Cobbett, the English pamphleteer 
and reformer who succeeded in stirring up public opinion on both 
sides of the Atlantic, was written by G. D. H. Cole and published in 
London in 1925. Miss Bowen’s briefer work adds little either in 
interpretation or in the presentation of additional facts, nor does 
she attempt to evaluate Cobbett’s contribution to American or 
British journalism. She does, however, present a thesis worthy of 
consideration — that Cobbett was the typical eighteenth century 
peasant suddenly made articulate through the new journalism. 

Freprick S. SreBERT 
University of Illinois 


Tue Sam Book. By H. F. Wight. San Diego, California: Wight 
House Press. 1935. 100 pp. $1.25. 


Mr. Wight presents here a pocket-size pamphlet that will be of 
service to the writers who feel they must say “waggled,” “dithered,” 
“burbled” and the like instead of “said.” To them, with its thesau- 
ruslike cross-indexing and grouping of synonyms or near-synonyms 


for “said,” it should prove useful. Anything that impels a writer to 
write anything but “said” when he means “said” is, however, to be 
looked on with suspicion. There is not often so good a way to pre- 
sent the mean of a simple word as to use the word and forget cir- 
cumlocutions. 


CHAMPION OF LiserTy: CHARLES BrapLauGcH. London: C. A. Watts 
& Company. 1933. xiv + 346 pp. Il. 2s. 6d. 


Chief interest in this volume, issued as a centenary memorial of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s birth, will center for the journalistic student in its 
accounts of the Freethought leader’s fights to abrogate antiquated 
British press restrictions. An all-too-brief section describes his pub- 
lication of his National Reformer, in 1868, with the subhead 
“Printed in Defiance of Her Majesty’s Government,” and his self- 
conducted legal victory over the 1819 law which required news- 
papers to give £800 surety against publication of blasphemy and 
seditious libel. Bradlaugh beat the law, and his success led to its 
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repeal. Later, with Mrs. Annie Besant, he fought successfully an 
attempted suppression of birth control information. “The Knowl- 
ton pamphlet (over which the fight was waged) is either decent or 
indecent,” he said. “If decent, it ought to be defended; if indecent, 
it should never have been published.” 

But the book offers more than this little-known journalistic in- 
formation. Bradlaugh’s vigorous and honorable history was one of 
continuous battle for freedom of thought, freedom of expression, 
freedom of public gathering and freedom of the press. The four are 
indissolubly interwoven, and knowledge of Bradlaugh’s part in their 
establishment is indispensable to an understanding of nineteenth- 
century British journalism. 


HistoricAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Press. Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Historical Sciences. Paris: Les Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. Vol. VI, pt. I, No. 22, 124 pp. 


This “bibliography of bibliographies” is a preliminary to a monu- 
mental work projected by a Commission for the Historical Bibli- 
ography of the Press. Wilhelm Mommsen, secretary of the commis- 
sion, explains in an introductory essay that the ultimate goal is a 
comprehensive bibliography embracing the press of all nations. 

Countries included in this bulletin are Denmark, Spain, the 
United States, Finland, France, Italy, Norway, Rumania, Sweden, 
and Hungary. Bibliographical material pertaining to the press in 
these countries is examined briefly, as a forerunner to an outline of 
methods and standards which will be adopted by national sub- 
committees in the preparation of the larger work. 

Rap O. NArzicEer 
University of Minnesota 


In Lonpon Durinc THE War. By Michael MacDonagh. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1935. xvi +- 336 pp. 12s 6d. 


This diarist, whose job on the Times kept him at work in London 
during the war, records the human side of civilian life which was 
brushed aside by news of the century. Occasional references to the 
activities of the press, to the problem of censorship, and to the 
role of such men as Lord Northcliffe contribute to the history of 
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journalism during the war period. The author reports mainly, how- 
ever, the daily round of rumors, the horror of Zeppelin raids, the 
activities of Parliament and statesmen, the observations of the man 
on the street. 

War belittles everything that happens in civil life, Mr. Mac- 
Donagh observes. Tragic accidents among civilians in London were 
not recorded by the newspapers. What matters is the course of a 
nation at war, not the trials and anxieties of individuals. 


Newspaper Press Directory AND ADVERTISERS GuiDE, 1936. Lon- 
don: C. Mitchell & Co., Ltd. 1936. 628 pp. 5s. 


Contains particulars of newspapers, magazines, reviews and peri- 
odicals published in Great Britain and Ireland; the press of the 
British dominions overseas, the Indian empire, the continent of 
Europe, America and the Far East. 





News Notes 


Eprtrep sy Dovciass W. MILuer 
Syracuse University 


EACHING TECHNIQUES in editorial writing, law of the 

press, copyreading, ethics, business and photography courses 
were discussed at round table sessions of the first annual conven- 
tion of the Middle West Section of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism at Hotel Baker, St. Charles, 
Ill., May 16-17. 

Thirty-four journalism teachers, representing 13 of the 15 A.A.S. 
D.J. members in the area and two other institutions, were present. 
Professor Roscoe B. Ellard, Missouri, was chosen chairman of the 
group for 19386-1937 at the opening business session at which Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, presided. 

Also on Saturday morning were round tables on law and editorial 
writing. W. R. Slaughter, Northwestern, presided at the former and 
papers were read by Edward N. Doan, Kansas, on “Conditional 
Privilege and the Teaching of Libel Law” and Fredrick S. Siebert, 
Illinois, on “Publications in Contempt of Court.” Norval Neil 
Luxon, Ohio State, was chairman of the editorial writing round 
table, at which a paper by Enoch Grehan, Kentucky, was read, 
and other questions raised by R. W. Beckman, Iowa State. 

Gayle C. Walker, Nebraska, was chairman of the round table 
on newspaper ethics courses at which Lawrence W. Murphy, Illi- 
nois, discussed “Newspaper Ethics as a Separate Course,” and 
Grant M. Hyde, Wisconsin, “Teaching Ethics in Every Journalism 
Course.” 

Professor Ellard presided at the copyreading session. Thomas 
C. Morelock, Missouri, discussed the teaching of copyreading as a 
laboratory on a newspaper, and Ralph Nafziger, Minnesota, told 
how the course is handled at Minnesota, where there is no direct 
connection between the newspaper and the course. 

The Saturday evening session was conducted by Miss Lena S. 
Paschal, editor of the St. Charles Chronicle. Thomas F. Barnhart, 
Minnesota, read a paper on “Teaching Techniques in Newspaper 
Business Courses,” James E. Pollard, Ohio State, “Teaching Tech- 
niques in Newspaper Management Courses,” and Edward F. Ma- 
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son, Iowa, “News Photography for Small Papers.” Professor Slaugh- 
ter raised the question of the possibility of exchanging teachers 
among schools in the area, and Charles L. Allen, Illinois, showed 
movies of the off-set printing process in operation. 

The Sunday morning session was devoted to a report by Pro- 
fessor Hyde, chairman of the A. A. S. D. J. committee on codpera- 
tion between schools and newspapers, in which he outlined what 
the committee has done and what it hopes to do during his term 
as president of the A.A.S.D.J. 

Institutions represented at the meeting and the number from 
each were: Illinois, 4; Indiana, 1; Iowa, 3; Iowa State, 3; Kansas, 1; 
Kansas State, 1; Marquette, 1; Minnesota, 5; Missouri, 2; Nebraska, 
1; Northwestern, 4; Ohio State, 2; Wisconsin, 3. Kentucky and 
Michigan were the only member schools not represented. Ohio 
and Butler, who had been invited to participate, were both repre- 
sented. 
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* * * 
Four RecionaAL REPRESENTATIVES CHOSEN 


Four regional groups have elected representatives to the execu- 
tive committee of the American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism in accord with revision of the association’s constitution at 
the Washington convention which provided for formation of the 
committee on a regional basis. 

Regional representatives elected are: Northeast, Professor Ken- 
neth E. Olson, Rutgers; Middle West, Professor James E. Pollard, 
Ohio State; Southeast, Professor Raymond B. Nixon, Emory; 
Southwest, Professor J. Willard Ridings, Texas Christian. 


* * * 
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CoMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WitH Newspapers NAMED 


A new joint Committee on Codperation with the Newspapers 
has been set up under the chairmanship of Professor Grant M. 
Hyde, Wisconsin. Other A. A. S. D. J. representatives on the com- 
mittee are Dean Eric Allen, Oregon; Professor Franklin C. Banner, 
Pennsylvania State; Professor Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota; Dean 
Frank L. Martin, Missouri; Professor Lawrence W. Murphy, II- 
linois; Professor Kenneth E. Olson, Rutgers; and Dean M. Lyle 
Spencer, Syracuse. As the A. A. T. J. representative, President 
Gayle C. Walker has appointed Professor John E. Drewry, Georgia. 
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Coéperating committees have already been or will be set up by 
the Inland Daily Press Association, the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, the American Society of Newspaper Editors, and the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association. Professor Murphy represented 
the committee at the recent A.S.N.E. meeting in Washington. 

Issuance of “identification cards” to graduates of A.A.S.D.J. 
member schools, to assist in meeting the problem of newspaper 
applicants who falsely represent themselves as “journalism school 
graduates,” is being urged by the Committee on Codéperation. 
Sample cards have been printed by Grant M. Hyde, president, and 
are being sent to all the 31 members as a suggested form. 

* * * 


OsBorn APPOINTED TO QUARTERLY COMMITTEE 

Professor Marvin G. Osborn, Louisiana State University, has 
been appointed by the presidents of the A.A.S.D.J. and the 
A.A.T.J. to succeed the late Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, Wisconsin, as 
a member of the JouRNALISM QuARTERLY Committee. The other 
two members of the committee, holding over from 1935, are Dean 
Frank L. Martin, Missouri, and Dean M. Lyle Spencer, Syracuse. 


* * * 


Counci. Asks GRADUATE Work INFORMATION 


The National Council on Education for Journalism has issued 
its last call for replies to its inquiries concerning graduate work in 
schools and departments which are members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of Journalism. Replies to the 
long questionnaire sent out by the council will be used in drafting 
a declaration of requirements for graduate and graduate profes- 
sional work offered by members. These regulations will parallel and 
supplement the rules for undergraduate work. Chairman Lawrence 
W. Murphy of the council urges members to reply to the question- 
naire so that their experience and opinions may be incorporated in 
the rough draft of graduate requirements the council has in prepa- 
ration. 

* * * 


Printep Report oN GENERAL Courses AVAILABLE 

Copies of the 1935-36 report of the National Committee on Gen- 
eral Courses in Journalism may be obtained by writing to the secre- 
tary of the A.A.T.J. or the chairman of the committee. The re- 
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port, the second compiled by the committee, lists 650 colleges offer- 
ing work in journalism which may be recognized at A or B class 
values on transfer from one institution to another. The rating ap- 
plies to freshman-sophomore courses and not to professional school 
standing. 
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SoUTHWESTERN CoNnGRESS Ponpers FuturE NEWSPAPER 


Discussion of changes in present-day life which will affect to- 
morrow’s newspaper was offered by speakers at the ninth annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Journalism Congress at the University 
of Oklahoma, April 17 and 18. Speakers on the two-day program 
included Jenkin Lloyd Jones, managing editor, Tulsa Tribune; 
Frank L. Dennis, editorial staff, The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City; Charles A. Guy, editor and publisher, Lubbock (Texas) Ava- 
lanche and Journal; Elmo Scott Watson, editor, Publishers’ Aua- 
iliary; and Nelson Antrim Crawford, editor, Household Magazine, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Ten of the fourteen member schools were represented at the 
meeting, the attendance totaling fifteen faculty members and 
eighty-five students. Special sessions were held for the student 
group. 

Professor F. L. McDonald, head of the Department of Journal- 
ism, Texas State College for Women, at which the 1937 meeting will 
be held, was elected president of the congress. Professor Frank 
Burkhalter, Baylor University, was elected vice-president, and Pro- 
fessor J. Willard Ridings, Texas Christian University, was re-elected 


- | secretary-treasurer. 
ma * * * 
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Resrearcu Councit Creates New AGENCIES 
The American Council for Research in Journalism in its annual 
meeting at La Crosse, Wis., March 28, took four steps toward more 
complete organization of investigative study in its field. 
The office of the chairman of the council, Professor Frank L. 
Mott, University of Iowa, was specified as the clearing house for 
the research activities of journalism and the social sciences. Five 
sub-committees were appointed to correlate activities in the follow- 
Q ing groups of problems: 
International news communication: Professor O. W. Reigel, Lee 
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School of Journalism, chairman; Dean Eric Allen, Oregon; Professor 
R. R. Barlow, Illinois; Professor Ralph O. Nafziger, Minnesota. 

Pressure groups and propaganda: Dr. Ralph D. Casey, Minne- 
sota, chairman; Dr. Fredrick S. Siebert, Illinois; Dr. Alfred M. Lee, 
Kansas; Dr. M. M. Wilkerson, Louisiana. 

The press and the administration of justice: Professor Grant M. 
Hyde, Wisconsin, chairman; Dr. Siebert. 

Current newspaper administration practices: Professor Charles 
L. Allen, Illinois, chairman; Professor Kenneth E. Olson, Rutgers; 
Professor W. A. Sumner, Wisconsin; Professor Thomas F. Barnhart, 
Minnesota; Professor J. Edward Gerald, Missouri. 

Newspaper policy: Professor Roscoe B. Ellard, Missouri, chair- 
man; Professor Robert L. Housman, Montana; Dr. B. S. Dickinson, 
Illinois. 

A committee, headed by Dr. Casey, was appointed to establish 
contacts with other research bodies and a bureau of information 
concerning grants in aid and other subsidies to scholarship was es- 
tablished with Professor Nafziger as director. 

















Practicality is the keynote of 


REPORTING 


NEWS 


By WILLIAM E. HALL, Editorial Staff 
Touepo BuapeE and Instructor of Journal- 
ism, UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO. 





Stresses the gathering as well as the writing of news. 
Cultivates the analytical study of newspapers. Teaches 
recognition of news by means of analysis of interest. 
Organization simplifies teaching problems. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 
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Facu.tty Personne, CHANGES ANNOUNCED 


Professor J. Douglas Perry, head of the Department of Journal- 
ism, Butler University, has been added to the journalism staff at 
Temple University as a part-time instructor for the school year 
1936-1937. Professor Perry has obtained a year’s leave of absence 
from Butler University. In addition to his teaching at Temple he 
will do graduate work toward his doctor’s degree at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Richard P. Carter, instructor in the Lee School of Journalism, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence to work in the New York 
bureau of the Associated Press. Leave was effective May 1. Promi- 
nent Virginia newspapermen, including W. C. Stouffer, managing 
editor of the Roanoke World-News, and Charles H. Carson, adver- 
tising director of the Roanoke Times and World News, are assisting 
the Lee School instructional staff until the end of the term. 

Professor Charles L. Allen of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has been granted a year’s leave of absence to con- 
duct special studies in Chicago and the Middle West bearing on 
country journalism and research projects of interest to the National 
Editorial Association. 

Richard H. Wiggins, formerly an assistant at the School of Jour- 
nalism, Louisiana State University, has been added to the faculty 
with the rank of instructor. 

Stuart A. Mahuran, assistant professor of journalism in the Col- 
lege of Journalism, Creighton University, has been appointed acting 
director. Professor Mahuran’s appointment follows the recent death 
of the Rev. John Danihy, S.J., dean and founder of the College of 
Journalism. Father Danihy was also in 1915 founder of the College 
of Journalism, Marquette University. 

George Y. Martin has been named superintendent of production 
at the printing plant of the Department of Printing and Rural Jour- 
nalism, South Dakota State College. Mr. Martin has been asso- 
ciated with the department eight years. 

* * * 
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ScHOOL or JOURNALISM PLANNED AT OnIO UNIVERSITY 

The present Department of Journalism at Ohio University will 
be changed to the Ohio University School of Journalism beginning 
July 1. Professor George Starr Lasher, who organized the depart- 
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ment in 1925, has been named director of the new school. Students 
completing the undergraduate course will receive the degree of 
bachelor of science in journalism, and the Graduate School will 
grant the degree of master of science in journalism. 

Professor Lasher has announced that establishment of the School 
of Journalism will be followed by reorganization of the journalism 
curriculum to meet requirements of four general divisions of stu- 
dents: Those interested in writing for publication; those wishing 
training in the business phases of publication; those preparing for 
a combination of writing and business activities either in the com- 
munity or city field; those who desire to teach journalism or to 
supervise school publications. 

Ohio University will continue its program of using a commercial 
newspaper, the Athens Messenger, as a laboratory for training stu- 
dents. Emphasis will be placed on background courses, including 
government, economics, history, finance, sociology, philosophy, art, 
science, literature and psychology. These courses will receive more 
than three-fourths of the students’ time. 





Impo rtant Books 





THE REPORTER AND THE NEWS 


This very practical and complete text on reporting, by Pamir W. 
Porter and Norvat New Lvuxon, covers all phases of the re- 
porter’s job in an uncommonly interesting, understandable, and 
realistic manner. R. R. Barlow, of the University of Illinois, calls 
it “a splendid textbook,” and says, “Its practicality has been 
much needed in journalism instruction.” $2.75 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT 


An up-to-date discussion of the everyday problems met in pub- 
lishing a weekly newspaper, by THomas F. Barnuarr. It is 
written from the point of view of the publisher, or publisher- 
manager, and deals with advertising, circulation, and office ad- 
ministration. $3.00 





D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St., New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Directory of Teachers of Journalism in Colleges 
and Universities in the United States 


This directory, compiled in the office of the secretary-treasurer of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism between January and May, 1936, is a re- 
vision of the list published in the JourNALIsM QuarTeRLy in March, 1934. In the 
main the information is from entirely up-to-date sources, chiefly the returns from a 
set of more than 500 questionnaires mailed in December, 1935, to colleges and uni- 
versities known to be offering instruction in journalism. Since a number of these 
institutions failed to respond, a second set of questionnaires was mailed in March, 
1936. The replies from this group practically completed the survey. Nevertheless, 
to insure accuracy of detail, various supplementary sources, such as periodicals and 
personal letters, were checked for data. Hundreds of college catalogs were examined 
in verification of the replies received from college administrators, which were in 
some cases incomplete. 

The rapid growth of collegiate instruction in journalism in the United States is 
seen in the following table setting forth the number of institutions and individual 
teachers listed in various directories compiled under the auspices of the association: 


1917 84 institutions 172 teachers 
1921 171 institutions 276 teachers 
1923 210 institutions 412 teachers 
1929 190 institutions 436 teachers 
1932 $26 institutions 667 teachers 
1934 455 institutions 812 teachers 
1936 582 institutions 894 teachers 


A comparative statement of the number of institutions of different types offer- 
ing instruction in journalism, as shown in the 1984 and 19386 directories, is given 


in the following table: 


1934 1936 
Colleges and universities..................000005 325 396 
I Sie ie nb cxelnns woke beens abses 67 69 
EE, 50s cre vuebee is cneeh +eb ben atensak 54 60 
EE ib niie's 204.5 6b ave Cheawa besser eens 3 3 
ER Rg el RPE Hr OO 4 3 
Independent professional and technical schools.... 2 1 


Included in the directory are teachers of advertising, business administration, 
law, printing, and other subjects allied with journalism only in case they teach 
courses regularly recognized as a part of the professional training of journalism 
students. All the teachers listed who have titles in English are persons who teach 
one or more courses in journalism. Administrators, publicity directors, college edi- 
tors, and directors of publications are included only if they have regular duties as 
teachers of journalism. Information as to titles or departmental affiliation which is 
presented parenthetically in this directory is, generally speaking, an approximation 
derived from a reading of the catalog or an assumption based on other collateral 
evidence. Unfortunately many colleges are remiss in supplying complete informa- 
tion as to rank, title, or departmental affiliation of the members of their staffs. 

Members of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, numbering 232, 
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are marked by asterisks. Several members of the association who are not now en- 
gaged in teaching are included in the directory, in order to present a complete roster 
of the membership. The names of several teachers in foreign universities having 
American connections have been included in the directory. 
The compilation of this directory is the work of Miss Pearl Schuman, NYA re- 
search assistant in the University of Oklahoma School of Journalism. 
H. H. Hersert 
University of Oklahoma 
*Ackerman, Dr Carl W, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
*Adams, Bristow, ed and chief of pubs, prof in ext serv, dept of ext tchg, N Y 
State Coll of Agr, Cornell Univ, Ithaca, N Y 
Ainge, J Wesley, (inst in jour), Newspaper Inst of Amer, Inc, 1 Park Ave, New 
York 
Albertson, Miss Genevieve, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Mont State Normal 
Coll, Dillon, Mont 
*Allen, Charles L, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, Ill 
“Allen, Eric W, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, mgr of univ press, Univ of Ore, 
Eugene, Ore (on leave, spring term and summer session, 1936) 
*Allen, Dr John D, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, dept of jour, Mercer Univ, 
Macon, Ga 
Allen, Louise C, asst in information office, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Texas Tech- 
nological Coll, Lubbock, Texas 
Allen, Ralph K, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Cheney State Normal Sch, Cheney, 
Wash 
Allen, Robert E, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Valley City, N D 
*Allman, Leo W, head of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Municipal Univ of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kan 
*Ames, Edward C, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng lang, Univ of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
Amos, E. M, asst prof of indus jour and ptg, dept of indus jour and ptg, Kan State 
Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
Anderson, Miss Lola, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Anderson, Norman C, asst in jour, dept of Eng, Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minn 
Anderson, Reynold, inst (in Eng), dept of Eng, Gustavus Adolphus Coll, St Peter, 
Minn 
Andrews, Franklyn L, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Eastern Ill State Teachers 
Coll, Charleston, Ill 
*Angela Marie, Sister, prof of jour, dept of jour, St Mary-of-the-Woods Coll, St 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind 
Anthony, Henry, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Mount Union Coll, Alliance, Ohio 
App, August J, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Catholic Univ of America, Washington, 
DC 


Applegate, Albert A, head of dept of jour and pubs, prof of jour, Mich State Coll, 
East Lansing, Mich 

Arbour, Miss Marjorie B, inst in jour, sch of jour, La State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 

Armstrong, Dr John, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, St Bonaventure Coll, St 
Bonaventure, N Y 

Arnett, Edwin, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Western Union Coll, Le Mars, Iowa 

Arnold, Henry F, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Upsala Coll, East Orange, N J 

Arpan, Floyd G, supvr of nspr pract, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, IIl 

Arther, William C, inst in com, dept of jour, Univ of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 

—— Joseph L, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, State Coll of Wash, Pullman, 

as 

Atkinson, William P, head of sub-dept of jour, prof of jour, dept of econ and jour, 

Oklahoma City Univ, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Be 
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Aurner, Dr Robert R, prof of bus ad, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis, 
418 Sterling Hall 
Baine, A L, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Park Coll, Parkville, Mo 
*Bakeless, John, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York; in 
charge of pubs, Sarah Lawrence Coll, Bronxville, N Y 
*Baker, Harry T, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Goucher Coll, Baltimore, Md 
Ballard, Berton J, inst in jour, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, Cal 
*Banner, Franklin, dir of dept of jour, prof of jour, Pa State Coll, State College, Pa 
Barker, Miss Ivyl C, inst in jour, dept of jour, dir of pub, Municipal Univ of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kan 
*Barlow, Reuel R, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, II] (on leave, 
1935-36) 
Barney, John W, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Elon Coll, Elon College, N C 
Barnhart, T A, dir of dept of Eng, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, State Teachers 
College, Dickinson, N D 
*Barnhart, Thomas F, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, 
Minn 
Barry, Thomas J, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind 
Bartholdi, Raymond E, inst in jour, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Bartlett, Kenneth G, inst in pub spkg, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Bartlett, Leonard I, inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Dir of Pubs, Modesto Jr 
Coll, Modesto, Cal 
Baskette, Floyd K, inst in jour and Eng, dept of Eng, Adams State Teachers Coll, 
Alamosa, Colo 
Batchelder, Josephine H, asso prof of rhetoric and comp, dept of Eng comp, Wel- 
lesley Coll, Wellesley, Mass 
— -. Sylvia Chatfield, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New 
or 
Battin, Charles T, prof of econ and bus ad, dept of Eng, Coll of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash 
Bauer, George R, inst in jour, dept of jour, dir of univ news serv, Univ of S D, 
Vermilion, S D 
Beach, Walter, (prof of jour), dept of jour, St Edward’s Univ, Austin, Texas 
Beals, Mrs Edith Mosher, inst in Eng, clerical asst in jour, dept of Eng, Hunter 
Coll, New York 
Becker, Dr , asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Immaculate Heart Coll, Los 
Angeles, Cal 
Beckett, Miss Ola L, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Northeastern State Teachers 
Coll, Tahlequah, Okla 
*Beckman, Richard W, asst prof of tech jour, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, 
Ames, Iowa 
*Beedon, A Phillips, acting head of dept of jour, (inst in jour), Univ of Ala, Uni- 
versity, Ala 
Bell, F Kenneth, inst in adv, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Bell, Jack L, inst in jour (part time), dept of econ and jour, Oklahoma City Univ, 
Oklahoma City, Okla (on leave, second semester, 1935-36) (city ed, Daily 
Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla) 
Bell, Louis H, inst in jour, dept of jour, Pa State Coll, State College, Pa 
Bengert, Edgar P, head of dept of Eng, (inst in jour), Concord State Teachers 
Coll, Athens, W Va 
*Bengert, Mrs Margaret M, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Concord State Teachers Col- 
lege, Athens, W Va 
Bennett, Ernest, asso prof of Eng lang and lit, dept of Eng, Kan State Teachers 
Coll, Pittsburg, Kan 
*Benson, Ivan, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, Los Angeles, Cal 
Benson, Merritt E, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 
Bentel, Dwight, inst in jour, dept of Eng, San Jose State Coll, San Jose, Cal 
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Bentley, Dr Elizabeth, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Tarkio Coll, Tarkio, Mo 
*Bernstein, Theodore M, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (asst 
cable ed, New York Times) 
Beth, Elmer F, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Bible, W B, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, East Tenn State Teachers Coll, Johnson 
City, Tenn 
Biggs, Wallace, inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng, dir of news bur, Westminster 
Coll, New Wilmington, Pa 
*Bird, George L, lect in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
Bird, John A, asso prof of indus jour, dept of indus jour and ptg, Kansas State 
Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
*Birdsong, Henry E, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa 
Birney, Fred R, part-time inst in jour, tea of jour in two Houston high schs, dept 
of Eng, Univ of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Bishop, Robert N, supvr of press photog and illustration, Medill sch of jour, North- 
western Univ, Evanston, Ill (night ed, Chicago Daily Times) 
Bladine, Jack, inst (in jour), dept of Eng, Linfield Coll, McMinnville, Ore 
*Blain, Dr Hugh M, chm of dept of Eng, (inst in jour) , Loyola Univ, New Orleans, La 
Block, Lillian R, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
Blodgett, Dr Harold, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Keuka Coll, Keuka Park, N Y 
Blood, Forrest C, prof of sales management and adv, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, 
Lincoln, Neb 
Bock, Miss Edna, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, San Francisco State Teachers 
Coll, San Francisco, Cal 
Bonaventure, Sister, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), St Catharine Jr Coll, St 
Catharine, Ky 
*Bond, F Fraser, writer, Whitbourne, Newfoundland (formerly asst prof of jour, 
Columbia Univ, New York) 
Bonno, Gabriel, prof of French, dept of French, Univ of Cal, Berkeley, Cal 
Bostwick, Alan, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Fresno State Teachers Coll, Fresno, Cal 
Boucher, Sister Mary Peine, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Coll of St Teresa, Winona, 
Minn 
— Thomas, regent of sch of jour, asso prof of educ, Creighton Univ, Omaha, 
Ne 
Brackman, Walter, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng) , Thornton Jr Coll, Harvey, Ill 
*Branch, W Harllee, Jr, inst in jour (part-time), dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory 
University, Ga 
*Brantley, Dr Rabun L, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Bessie Tift Coll, Forsyth, Ga 
Brawley, Ben G, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Howard Univ, Washington, D C 
Brethorst, Miss Marie, prof of Eng comp, dept of Eng, W Va Wesleyan Coll, Buck- 
hannon, W Va 
Brewster, Arthur J, asso prof of adv, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Brewster, Maurice, asst prof of econ, dept of jour, Emory univ, Atlanta, Ga 
Brigham, Dr Gertrude R, dir of jour, dir of pub, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, 
Brenau Coll, Gainesville, Ga 
Brockway, T P, (inst in jour), (dept of Eng), Bennington Coll, Bennington, Vt 
Brooking R M, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Lewiston State 
Normal Sch, Lewiston, Idaho 
*Brown, Charles H, asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 
Brown, Hugh C, inst in jour, dept of jour, Independence Jr Coll, Independence, Kan 
Brown, Dr Mary, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Seton Hill Coll, Greensburg, Pa 
*Brown, Maynard W, prof of jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
*Brown, Dr Roscoe C E, prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Brown, Thomas C, lect in editorial writing, dept of jour (eve session), Univ of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N Y 
Browne, Kenneth A, (inst in jour), dept of jour, Hastings Coll, Hastings, Neb 
Brownell, Baker, prof of contemporary thought, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern 
Univ, Evanston, Il 
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Brucker, Herbert, asst to dean of sch of jour, asso prof of jour, Columbia Univ, 
New York 
*Brumm, John L, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Mich, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Brune, Miss Ruth, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Bemdiji, Minn 
*Buchan, Norman R, inst in jour, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 
Buffalo, Mrs H A, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, State A and M Coll, Monticello, Ark 
Bulluck, R D, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Atlantic Christian Coll, Wilson, N C 
Burditt, W M, asso prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Alfred Univ, Alfred N Y 
Burke, Burke I, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Canisius Coll, Buffalo, N Y 
Burke, Rev Gervase, lect on feature writing, prof (of jour), sch of jour, St Bene- 
dict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 
*Burkhalter, Frank E, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, dir of pubs, Baylor Univ, 
Waco, Texas 
*Bush, Dr Chilton R, exec of div of jour, prof of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal 
Byers, Tracy, dir of pubs, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Berry Coll, Mount Berry, Ga 
Cain, William M, asst prof of law, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind 
ae - eens R, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Yuba County Jr Coll, Marys- 
ville, Ca 
Carlton, Ruth, asst in jour, dept of jour, Mary Hardin-Baylor, Belton, Texas 
Carpenter, Edmund §, inst in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
Carroll, Dr Mary S, prof of hist and polit sci, dept of Eng, Mary Baldwin Coll, 
Staunton, Va 
*Carter, Richard P, inst in jour, dept of jour, dir of pub, Washington and Lee Univ, 
Lexington, Va 
Carver, Frank F, asst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 
*Casey, John H, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 
*Casey, Dr Ralph D, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
*Center, Harry B, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 
Certain, C C, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Wayne Univ, Detroit, Mich 
Chamberlain, John, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York, N Y 
(book critic, New York Times) 
Chaney, Miss Mary L, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Highland Coll, Highland, Kan 
Chapman, Katharine, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Platteville State Teachers Coll, 
Platteville, Wis 
Charles, Francis E, asso prof of indus jour, dept of indus jour and ptg, Kan State 
Coll, Manhattan, Kan (resigned, January, 1936) 
*Charnley, Mitchell V, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, 
Minn 
Chrisman, Dr L H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, W Va Wesleyan Coll, Buckhannon, 
W Va 
Christ, Dr H J, inst in Eng and Bible, dept of Eng, Cedar Crest Coll, Allentown, Pa 
Christensen, Harold, asst in soc, div of dept of Eng, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, 
Utah 
Christian, Byron H, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 
Christie, Miss Annie M, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Agnes Scott Coll, Decatur, Ga 
*Church, George F, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng and jour, Okla A and M Coll, 
Stillwater, Okla 
Clark, Graves G, asst prof of Eng and jour, dept of jour, Coll of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va 
Clark, Miss Margaret, inst (in Eng), (dept of Eng), Santa Rosa Jr Coll, Santa 
Rosa, Cal 
Clark, Monroe H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Gila Jr Coll, Thatcher, Ariz 
Clay, Miss Roberta, asso prof of jour, dept of econ, soc and jour, John Tarleton 
Agr Coll, Stephenville, Texas 
Coad, Rev P A, (inst in jour), dept of jour, St Joseph’s Coll, Emmitsburg, Md 
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Coate, David O, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), State Teachers Coll, La 
Crosse, Wis 
*Coffin, Oscar J, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of N C, Chapel Hill, N C 
*Coggeshall, Reginald, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Cogswell, Andrew, inst in jour, sch of jour, State Univ of Mont, Missoula, Mont 
*Colbert, Herschel M, chm of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, dir of pub rel, Grinnell 
Coll, Grinnell, Iowa 

Coleman, R J, dir of radio station, dept of pubs and jour, Mich State Coll, East 
Lansing, Mich 

Collier, Edward A, (dir of dept of jour), (prof of jour), Colo Woman’s Coll, 
Denver, Colo 

Collins, Phil D, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, N J State Teachers Coll, Montclair, N J 

Colodny, I, (inst in jour), dept of pubs, Los Angeles Jr Coll, Los Angeles, Cal 

Conkling, F R, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Manchester Coll, North Man- 
chester, Ind 

Connolly, T E, Jr, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Ventura Jr Coll, Ventura, Cal 

Connor, : inst in jour, dept of Eng, jour, speech, Coll of St Francis, 
Joliet, 

*Converse, Blair, head of dept of tech jour, prof of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, 
Ames, Iowa 

Cook, N E, dir of Eng, dept of Eng, Phoenix Jr Coll, Phoenix, Ariz 

Cooke, C E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Va Intermont Coll, Bristol, Va 

Cooney, Dr John M, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind 

Cooper, Miss Berenice, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Superior, Wis 

*Cooper, Dr Charles P, prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Cooper, Miss Cornelia E, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Judson Coll, Marion, Ala 

*Copeland, Fayette, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, dir of pub, Univ of Okla, Norman 

Corbin, Charles R, part-time inst in jour, dept of Eng lang, Univ of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Corr, Sister Marie Victoire, prof of Latin and Eng, dept of Eng, Coll of St Eliza- 
beth, Convent Station, N J 

Cosgrove, Gerald, lect in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind (asso ed, South Bend Tribune) 

Cossé, Miss Margaret V, prof of jour, sub-dept of jour, dept of Eng, Coll of New 
Rochelle, New Rochelle, N Y; lect in jour, dept of Eng, Marymount Coll, 
Tarrytown, N Y 

Cotter, Sister Mary Jean, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Mount St Joseph Jr Coll, 
Maple Mount, Ky 

Coulson, E R, head of dept of Eng, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Santa Monica Jr 
Coll, Santa Monica, Cal 

Crabaugh, Alfred J, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Arkansas Poly- 
technic Coll, Russellville, Ark 

Crabtree, R A, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Craig, Ben R, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Central Mo State Teachers Coll, 
Warrensburg, Mo 

Crain, H M, supt of tech press, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, Texas Technological 
Coll, Lubbock, Tex 

*Crawford, Horace D, special inst in jour, dept of Eng and jour, Franklin Coll, 
Franklin, Ind (ed staff. News, Indianapolis, Ind) 

*Crawford, Robert P, prof of agr jour, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 
Crosbie, Milo H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Neb Central Coll, Central City, Neb 
*Crosman, Ralph L, head of dept of jour, dir of pubs, prof of jour, Univ of Colo, 

Boulder, Colo 

Cross, Haroid L, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (chief coun- 
sel, New York Herald Tribune) 

*Crouse, Edward C, asst prof of jour, Henry W Grady sch of jour, Univ of Ga, 
Athens, Ga 
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Cuff, John, (inst in jour), dept of jour, St Thomas Coll, Scranton, Pa 
Culmsee, Carlton, inst in jour, div of dept of Eng, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 
Cunliffe, Dr John W, dir emer of sch of jour, in residence, prof emer of Eng, sch 
of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Cunningham, Dr A B, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Texas Technological Coll, 
Lubbock, Texas 
Curtis, Montgomery, lect in news reporting, dept of jour (eve session), Univ of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N Y 
Dahl, Borghild M, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Augustana Coll, Sioux Falls, S D 
Dailey, Arthur A, lect in radio writing, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, Ill 
Daly, Laurence J, (inst in jour), dept of bus ad, Nichols Jr Coll, Dudley, Mass 
Daniel, Dr D W, dean of sch of gen sci, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Clemson 
Coll, Clemson, S C 
Davis, Hallam W, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Kansas State Coll, Manhat- 
tan, Kan 
Davis, Richard §, lect in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
Davis, Walter S, prof of hist and pol sci, dept of Eng, Coll of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash 
Dean, Leon W, dir of pub, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Vt and State 
Agr Coll, Burlington, Vt 
Deane, Ernest C, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ark, Fayetteville, Ark 
Deissle, Wilhelmine, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Potomac State Sch, Keyser, W Va 
*DeMotte, Mrs Sharley B, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, dir of pub, Ball State 
Teachers Coll, Muncie, Ind 
Demouy, Alexina (Miss), asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Alabama Coll, the State 
Coll for Women, Montevallo, Ala 
*Denny, Miss Louise E, asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, Los An- 
geles, Cal 
Denoyer, Pierre, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (New York 
correspondent, Le Petit Parisien) 
Denton, James F, inst in jour, dept of jour, State Coll of Wash, Pullman, Wash 
*Desmond, Robert W, asso ed, weekly magazine section, Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Mass, (formerly asst prof of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, Minn) 
Diamant, Ruth Witt, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, San Francisco State Teachers 
Coll, San Francisco, Cal 
Dickhaut, Mrs Florence S, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, San Diego State Coll, San 
Diego, Cal 
*Dickinson, Dr Burrus §, asso in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, III 
Dill, William A, asso prof of jour, dir of pub dept, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, 
Lawrence, Kan 
DiVenuti, Biagio, asst prof of econ and jour, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, 
ass 
*Doan, Edward N, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 
*Donaldson, Robert F, dir of pub rel, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, South Ga Teach- 
ers Coll, Statesboro, Ga 
*Donelson, Loren E, prof of ptg and rural jour, dept of ptg and rural jour, S D 
State Coll, Brookings, S D 
Donnald, Miss Elizabeth, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Greenville Woman’s Coll 
of Furman Univ, Greenville, S C 
Dowlin, Cornell M, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Pa, Philadelphia, Pa 
Drake, Miss Lois M, dir of sch pubs, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Eastern State Norm 
Sch, Madison, S D 
Dreitzler, Miss Bernita, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Findlay Coll, Findlay, Ohio 
Dressler, Miss Grace, inst (in jour), dept of Eng, Southwestern Coll, Winfield, Kan 
Drew, Miss Helen L, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Rockford Coll, Rockford, IIl 
— ~— E, dir of Henry W Grady sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Ga, 
Athens, Ga 
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Driscoll, James, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, St Thomas Coll, Scranton, Pa 
Duehren, Norbert, (lect in jour), coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
Duncan, Joseph G, asst ext ed, dept of jour and pubs, Mich State Coll, East 
Lansing, Mich 
Dunn, J Arthur, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, the Woman’s Coll of the Univ of N C, 
Greensboro, N C 
Eastmond, E H, prof of art, div of dept of Eng, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 
*Ede, Hubert R, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N J 
Ehlen, John E, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Pasadena Jr Coll, Pasadena, Cal 
*Eide, Richard B, (dir of pub and inst in jour), (dept of Eng), State Teachers 
Coll, Mankato, Minn 
Eleanor, Sister, (inst in jour), dept of jour, St Joseph’s Coll, Emmitsburg, Md 
*Ellard, Roscoe B, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Elliott, Frank R, dir of pub, dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
*Ellis, Byron E, asso in typography, and jour, dept of pubs, Los Angeles Jr Coll, 
Los Angeles, Cal 
*Emig, Elmer J, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Fla, Gainesville, Fla 
*Engleman, Buryl F, head of dept of jour and pub, prof of jour, dept of jour and 
pub, Kent State Univ, Kent, Ohio 
Ernst, Dr James E, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Western II] State Teachers Coll, Ma- 
comb, IIl 
Evans, Donald, inst in Eng and hist, dept of Eng, Whittier Coll, Whittier, Cal 
Evans, Dr Medford, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Texas Coll of Arts and Indus- 
tries, Kingsville, Texas 
Evenson, Albert D, inst in ptg, dept of ptg and rural jour, S D State Coll, Brook- 
ings, S D 
Farley, Sister Mary Patrice, Dr, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Georgian 
Court Coll, Lakewood, N J 
Fellows, Donald R, asso prof of bus ad, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
Fentzling, J P, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Southern Cal Jr Coll, Arling- 
ton, Cal 
Ferril, T H, inst in Eng lang, dept of jour and creative writing, Univ of Denver, 
Denver, Colo 
*Ferris, Frederick L, head of div of jour, prof of jour, Rider Coll, Trenton, N J 
Fiderlick, J J, head of dept of drama, prof of drama, dept of jour, Drake Univ, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Fisher, Dr Willis, (no titles used), publications activity, Sarah Lawrence Coll, 
Bronxville, N Y 
*Fitton, Miss Mary Louise, librarian and inst in jour, dept of jour, Hanover Coll, 
Hanover, Ind 
Fitzpatrick-McCarty, Mrs Fern, asst prof of Eng comp, dept of Eng comp, Kan 
Wesleyan Univ, Salina, Kan 
Flanigan, Miss Mary E, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, St Joseph’s Coll for Women, 
Brooklyn, N Y 
Fletcher, Mendel S, dir of pub rel, asst prof (of jour), dept of Eng, Furman Univ, 
Greenville, S C 
*Flint, Leon N, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 
Folk, Dr Edgar E, head of dept of jour, prof of Eng and jour, Okla Baptist Univ, 
Shawnee, Okla 
*Ford, Edwin H, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, Minn 
Forsythe, Donald T, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Carthage Coll, Carthage, IIl 
Fort, Randolph, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ala, University, Ala 
Foss, Robert H, asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
Fox, S Lyn, inst in jour, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford Univ, Cal, (737 Pine 
St, San Francisco, Cal) 
Francis, W A, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Texas Coll of Arts and Indus- 
tries, Kingsville, Texas 
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Frazier, J L, lect in typography, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, 
Ill (ed, Inland Printer, Chicago) 
Frederick, John T, prof of modern letters, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, Il 
Frederickson, Dr Edna T, dir of pub, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, 
Harrisonburg, Va 
Freeman, Dr Douglas S, visiting prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New 
York (ed, Richmond, Va, News-Leader) 
Freeman, Lawrence J, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng lang and lit, Ohio Northern 
Univ, Ada, Ohio 
*French, J Wymond, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
*French, Roy L, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, Los An- 
geles, Cal 
Fuller, Mrs Lois, asst inst in jour, dept of jour, St Mary’s Coll, Notre Dame, Ind 
Gage, James B, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Beloit Coll, Beloit, Wis 
Gaines, Clarence H, Craig prof of Eng, dept of Eng, St Lawrence Univ, Canton, N Y 
Gallup, Dr George H, visiting prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Gardner, Miss Jessie, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Shorter Coll, Rome, Ga 
*Garner, Miss M Virginia, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, dept of jour, Wes- 
leyan Coll, Macon, Ga 
Garst, Robert E, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (asst night 
city ed, New York Times) 
Gass, Sherlock B, prof of Eng, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 
Gauerke, Mrs Ottilia M, inst in jour, dept of jour, dir of pub, Mount Mary Coll, 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Geffen, Mrs Pauline F, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Geiger, Dr George R, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Bradley Polytechnic Inst, 
Peoria, Ill 
*Geil, Lloyd H, inst in jour, asst in pubs, dept of jour and pubs, Mich State Coll, 
East Lansing, Mich 
Geismar, Maxwell, (no titles used), publications activity, Sarah Lawrence Coll, 
Bronxville, N Y 
Genevieve, Sister, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Catholic Coll of Okla, Guthrie, Okla 
*Gerald, James Edward, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Gergley, Emro J, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Mount St Joseph Coll, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Gerling, George F, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Wyo, Laramie, Wyo 
Getzloe, Lester, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio 
Gibbons, William F, prof of jour, dept of jour, Pa State Coll, State College, Pa 
Gibson, Dr Byron H, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Union Coll, Barbour- 
ville, Ky 
Gilbert, Arthur W, chm of psychology and testing dept, (inst in jour), Teachers 
Coll, Kansas City, Mo 
Gill, Miss Alice, inst in jour, dept of Eng, McPherson Coll, McPherson, Kan 
Gillard, Rev R A, asst prof (of Eng), dept of Eng, Niagara Univ, Niagara Falls, N Y 
Ginn, Miss Mary L, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Greensboro Coll, Greensboro, N C 
Givens, Louis, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Monmouth Coll, Monmouth, III 
Glynn, Herbert L, inst (in Eng), (unit of jour), Hebron Coll and Acad, Hebron, Neb 
Goeppinger, Miss Katherine, inst in tech jour, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, 
Ames, Iowa 
*Goodnow, Marc N, lect and field worker in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Gorman, J Leonard, asst in jour, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Gould, Miss Florence, inst in Eng, dept of jour, Berry Schools, Mount Berry, Ga 
*Graham, Robert X, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa; 
(inst in jour), Pa State Coll for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Gramley, Dale H, asso prof of jour, dept of Eng, Lehigh Univ, Bethlehem, Pa 
Grass, Dr Donald F, prof of bus ad, dept of jour, Grinnell Coll, Grinnell, Iowa 
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*Grauel, Harold O, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Southeast Mo State Teachers Coll, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo 
*Graves, Alfred J, inst in marketing, dept of marketing, sch of com, Univ of Tenn, 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Gravette, Ivey, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Chowan Coll, Murfreesboro, N C 
Green, Miss Hattie, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Sterling Coll, Sterling, Kan 
Green, Marshall, asso in typog, dept of pubs, Los Angeles Jr Coll, Los Angeles, Cal 
Gregory, Horace, (no titles used), publications activity, Sarah Lawrence Coll, 
Bronxville, N Y 
*Grehan, Enoch B, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Ky, Lexington, Ky 
Grinnell, Dr J Erle, dir of div of lib arts, (prof of Eng), Stout Inst, Menomo- 
nie, Wis. 
Grinstead, Miss Frances D, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
*Grossman, Max R, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 
Gruber, John P, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Cheney State Normal Sch, Cheney, 
Wash 
Gueymard, Ernest, grad asst in jour, sch of jour, La State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 
(city ed, Baton Rouge Morning Advocate) 
Haines, Donal H, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Mich, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Hall, Ernest W, acting dir of pub, part-time inst in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of 
N M, Albuquerque, N M 
Hall, Mrs Helen S, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Little Rock Jr Coll, Little Rock, Ark 
Hall, J D, inst in indus educ, dept of Eng, North Texas State Teachers Coll, 
Denton, Tex 
Hall, Robert C, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, supt of univ press, Univ of Ore, 
Eugene, Ore 
*Hall, William E, part-time inst in jour, dept of Eng lang, Univ of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio 
Halstead, W L, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Northwestern State Teachers Coll, 
Alva, Okla 
*Hamilton, John Stuart, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
*Hammargren, Russell J, inst in jour, dept of Eng lang and lit, Valparaiso Univ, 
Valparaiso, Ind 
Hance, Kenneth G, asst prof of jour and speech, dept of Eng, Albion Coll, Albion, 
Mich 
Hanna, O M, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, River Falls State 
Teachers Coll, River Falls, Wis 
Hansen, Dr John W, asso prof of bus law, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Harding, E B, supt of ptg plant, inst in ptg, dept of ptg and rural jour, S D State 
Coll, Brookings, S D 
Hardy, Charles W, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mont, Missoula, Mont 
Hardy, Mrs Lulu D, head of dept of soc sci, dept of Eng, Gulf Park Coll, Gulfport, 
Miss 
Harmon, Dr D B, head of dept of bus ed, prof of bus ed, dept of bus ed, Ariz 
State Teachers Coll, Flagstaff, Ariz 
*Harral, Stewart, grad asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 
Harris, Charles H, inst in jour, dept of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio 
Harris, Julian L, lect on jour, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 
*Harris, Robert E, chm of dept of pubs, inst in jour and Eng, dept of pubs, Los 
Angeles Jr Coll, Los Angeles, Cal 
Hartraig, G H, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Dana Coll, Blair, Neb 
Harvey, P Caspar, prof of Eng comp, dept of Eng, William Jewell Coll, Liberty, Mo 
Hastings, George Aubrey, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
Havighurst, Walter, lect on jour, eve sch of com, Univ of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; prof of Eng at Miami univ 
Havighurst, Mrs. Walter, lect on jour, eve sch of com, Univ of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Hay, Fanny A, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Adrian Coll, Adrian, Mich 
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Heffelfinger, Clarence E, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Washington and Jefferson Coll, 
Washington, Pa 
Helland, Maurice, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Augsburg coll, Minneapolis, Minn 
Hemphill, Franklin C, pub chm, (inst in jour), (dept of Eng), Compton Jr Coll, 
Compton, Cal 
Henderlite, C E V, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Seattle Pacific Coll, Seattle, Wash 
*Henning, Albert F, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Southern Methodist Univ, 
Dallas, Texas 
Henry, Ralph L, ed of coll pubs, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Carleton Coll, 
Northfield, Minn 
*Hepner, H §S, inst in ptg and rural jour, S D State Coll, Brookings, S D 
*Herbert, Harold H, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 
Herzog, C Lewis, grad mgr of student affairs, dept of jour and creative writing, 
Univ of Denver, Denver, Colo 
Hewins, Kenneth F, asso prof of jour, dept of Eng, La Polytechnic Inst, Ruston, La 
Hicklin, Maurice, dean of lower div, (prof of Eng), Humboldt State Coll, Arcata, 
Cal 
Hickman, Linn B, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Glenville State Teachers Coll, Glen- 
ville, W Va 
*Hickman, Miss Mildred E, asso prof of jour and Eng, dept of Eng, Sioux Falls 
Coll, Sioux Falls, S D 
Hicks, Maynard, asst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Mich, Ann Arbor, Mich 
*Higginbotham, Alfred L, prof of Eng, dept of Eng lang and lit, Univ of Nev, Reno, 
Nev 
Hilbun, Ben, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Miss State Coll, State College, Miss 
Hinch, N E (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Wash State Normal Sch, Ellensburg, Wash 
Hindley, Kenneth M, inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Coll of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash 
*Hitch, Earle, (inst in jour), Culver Military Acad, Culver, Ind 
Hoffman, L E, dean of coll of com and fin, prof of adv, dept of jour, Drake Univ, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Hofford, Herbert M, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, R I State Coll, Kingston, R I 
Hogan, Sister Mary Genevieve, Dr, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Marymount 
Coll, Salina, Kan 
Hollen, G Lynn, inst in ptg, asst supt of ptg plant, dept of ptg and rural jour, S D 
State Coll, Brookings, S D 
Holmes, George H, dir of coll pub bur, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, Iowa State 
Teachers Coll, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Holmquist, H E, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, State Normal Sch, Cheney, Wash 
Hong, N J, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Pacific Lutheran 
Coll, Parkland, Wash 
*Hopkins, Andrew W, head of dept of agr jour, prof of agr jour, agr ed, Univ of 
Wis, Madison, Wis 
*Horlings, Albert R, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 
*Horne, Cecil, asst prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, head of information bur, 
Texas Technological Coll, Lubbock, Texas 
Horner, Warren B, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Shepherd State Teachers Coll, 
Shepherdstown, W Va 
Hortin, L J, asso prof (of Eng and com), dir of pubs, Murray State Teachers Coll, 
Murray, Ky 
*Hostetter, Miss Helen P, asst prof of indus jour and ptg, dept of indus jour and 
ptg, Kan State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
*Housman, Dr Robert L, exec head of sch of jour, prof of jour, State Univ of Mont, 
Missoula, Mont 
Howell, Mrs Maude, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Reedley Jr Coll, Reedley, Cal 
*Howes, Raymond F, asst prof of Eng, in charge of jour, dept of Eng, Washington 
Univ, St Louis, Mo 
Howes, Royce, special inst in jour, dept of Eng, Wayne Univ, Detroit, Mich 
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Hudson, Ralph M, inst in art and jour, dept of Eng, Morehead State Teachers 
Coll, Morehead, Ky 
Hughes, Paul, lect in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Louisville, Louisville, Ky 
Hughes, Raymond G, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, West Liberty State Teachers 
Coll, West Liberty, W Va 
Hughey, C M, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, California, Pa 
Hulten, Charles M, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 
Hunt, Lewis W, lect in copyreading and headline writing, Medill sch of jour, 
Northwestern Univ, Evanston, Ill (city ed, Chicago Daily News) 
Hurst, Irvin, inst in jour (part-time), dept of jour, Oklahoma City Univ, Okla- 
homa City, Okla, (asst city ed, Oklahoma City Times) 
Hutchinson, Frank B, inst in jour, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Huth, Earl, lect in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
*Hyde, Grant M, acting dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
Idol, Miss Vera, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, High Point Coll, High Point, N C 
Ingals, Gertrude V, prof of Eng, (dept of Eng), Washington Coll, Chestertown, Md 
— Joseph J, inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Buena Vista Coll, Storm Lake, 
owa 
Jackson, Hartley E, lect in jour, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, 
Cal, (advisory typographic designer, Stanford Univ press) 
James, Dr Reese D, prof of jour, dept of jour, Rosemont Coll, Rosemont, Pa; asst 
prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Pa, Philadelphia, Pa 
Jameson, Grace, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Tarkio Coll, Tarkio, Mo 
Jaquith, Charles A, prof of Eng, dept of jour, Talladega Coll, Talladega, Ala 
—a E Lucile, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Farm- 
ville, Va 
*Jennings, Kenneth Q, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Bruns- 
wick, 
Jensen, E M, asst prof of art, div of dept of Eng, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 
Jensen, J M, asso prof of Eng, div of dept of Eng, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 
Jerabek, Harold, dir of pubs, asst in Eng, dept of Eng, Macalester Coll, St Paul, 
Minn 
Johnson, Dr A Rex, prof of marketing, div of dept of Eng, Brigham Young Univ, 
Provo, Utah 
Johnson, Dr Burges, prof of Eng, (dept of Eng), Union Coll, Schnectady, N Y 
*Johnson, Miss Icie F, head of dept of jour, inst in jour, Baker Univ, Baldwin, Kan 
*Johnson, James G, head of dept of jour (prof of jour), pub dir, Coll of Emporia, 
Emporia, Kan 
Johnson, Stanley, asst prof of pub rel and Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Tenn, Knox- 
ville, Tenn 
Johnson, T Worden, inst in tech writing, dept of science and lit, N D Agr Coll, 
Fargo, N D 
*Johnston, Emery K, asso prof of adv, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Jolley, Vivian D, inst in business ad, dept of Eng, Wheaton Coll, Wheaton, IIl 
*Jones, Howard P, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York, (ed, Na- 
tional Municipal Review) 
Jones, Joseph L, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (foreign ed, 
United Press Assn) 
Jones, Robert W, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 
Jordan, Lester, asst prof of jour and Eng, sub-dept of jour, dept of Eng, Trinity 
Univ, Waxahachie, Texas 
*Junell, Frank, inst.in jour, dept of jour, dir of pub, Hardin-Simmons Univ, Abi- 
lene, Tex 
Keene, W L, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Eastern Ky State Teachers Coll, Rich- 
mond, Ky 
a A, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, ed of pubs, Mills Coll, Oak- 
and, 


8 
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*Keith, Edgar T, prof of indus jour and ptg, dept of indus jour and ptg, Kansas 
State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
Keller, Charles W, asst prof of jour (part-time), sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Col- 
umbia, Mo (exec secy, Mo Press Assn) 
Kelly, Dr Blanche M, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Coll of Mount St Vincent, 
Mount St Vincent, N Y 
*Kelly, Eric P, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Dartmouth Coll, Hanover, N H 
Kennedy, Fred W, dir of jour labs, sch of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 
Kenner, Frederick, inst in jour, sch of jour St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 
(news and feature writer, Atchison Daily Globe) 
Kennan, Miss Clara B, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Arkansas A and M Coll, 
Monticello, Ark 
Kilby, C S, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Wheaton Coll, Wheaton, Ill 
*Kildow, Fred L, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, Minn 
Killacky, Rev Urban H, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Xavier Univ, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kilman, Leroy N, lect in short story writing, dept of jour (eve session), Univ of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N Y 
Kinison, Charles R, asst prof of indus educ, dept of indus educ, Ohio Univ, Athens, 
Ohio 
King, Lauren A, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Wheaton Coll, Wheaton, Ill 
Kinnett, D Eugene, asso in adv and com, dept of pubs, Los Angeles Jr Coll, Los 
Angeles, Cal 
*Kirkwood, William P, asst prof of jour (retired), dept of jour, Univ of Minn, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Kistler, John J, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 
Kitchen, Dr Paul C, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Pa, Philadelphia, Pa 
*Klein, John C, chief of copy desk, Newspaper Inst of Amer, Inc, 1 Park Ave, New 
York 
Kleinecke, Mary L, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, San Francisco State Coll, San 
Francisco, Cal 
*Kohles, George F, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Korstad, Mrs E R, (asst in jour), dept of ptg and rural jour, S D State Coll, 
Brookings, S D 
*Kost, Kenneth K, asst in jour, dept of Eng, Lehigh Univ, Bethlehem, Pa 
Kuhlmann, G A, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, St John’s Coll, Winfield, Kan 
Kuhlmann, H J, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Wartburg Coll, Waverly, Iowa 
Ladd, Dr Henry, (no titles used), publications activity, Sarah Lawrence Coll, 
Bronxville, N Y 
Lally, John P, inst in fiction and newswriting, (dept of Eng), Rosary Coll, River 
Forest, Ill, (inst in jour), Mundelein Coll, Chicago, Ill (fiction ed, Chicago 
Daily Times) 
Lambeau, Kathryn P, inst in jour, dept of pubs, Los Angeles Jr Coll, Los Angeles, Cal 
Langdon, Miss Grace, inst in agr jour, dept of agr jour, bulletin ed, Univ of Wis, 
Madison, Wis 
Lapham, R L, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Whitman Coll, Walla Walla, Wash 
Larimore, T R, asso prof (of Eng and econ), dept of Eng and econ, Union Coll, 
Lincoln, Neb 
Lasch, Robert, part-time inst in jour, dept of Eng and comp lit, Municipal Univ 
of Omaha, Omaha, Neb 
*Lashbrook, Ralph R, inst in indus jour and ptg, dept of indus jour and ptg, Kan 
State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
*Lasher, George Starr, head of dept of jour, prof of Eng and jour, Ohio Univ, 
Athens, Ohio (after July 1, 1936, dir of sch of jour) 
Lathrop, William H, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo, (on 
leave, 1935-36) 
*Lauck, C Harold, lab inst in jour, dept of jour, Washington and Lee Univ, Lexing- 
ton, Va 
Laurence, E P, inst in Eng, dept of jour, Mich State Coll, East Lansing, Mich 
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Lawrence, James E, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb (ed, 
Lincoln Star) 

Lawson, Jack F, inst in jour, sch of letters and fine arts, Colo Coll, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, (city ed, Colorado Springs Gazette) 

—— Sister Bertrand, (inst in jour), dept of jour, St Joseph’s Coll, Emmits- 

urg, Md 

*Lazell, Frederick J, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Leatherwood, D B, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Fla, Gainesville, Fla 

Lechleidner, Charles W, lect in jour, dept of jour, Mount Mary Coll, Milwaukee, 
Wi 


is 
*Lee, Dr Alfred M, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 
Lee, Ray E, lect in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Lee, Virginia, (asst in jour), dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington, W Va 
*Leiter, Otho C, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, III 
Lembke, Dr Glenn L, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Pasadena Jr Coll, Angwin, Cal 
Lemke, W J, head of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ark, 
Fayetteville, Ark 
Le Ross, Otis P, inst in jour and soc sci, dept of Eng, Fullerton District Jr Coll, 
Fullerton, Cal 
Letts, Jeanette S, inst in short story, dept of jour and creative writing, Univ of 
Denver, Denver, Colo 
Levinson, Margaret, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Bakersfield Jr Coll, Bakersfield, Cal 
Libby, Dr Herbert C, prof of pub spkg, dept of Eng, Colby Coll, Waterville, Me. 
Liddell, Katherine, (no titles used), publications activity, Sarah Lawrence Coll, 
Bronxville, N Y 
Lind, K G, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Wittenberg Coll, Springfield, Ohio 
Lindberg, Dr James C, dir of pubs, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Northern State 
Teachers Coll, Aberdeen, S D 
Lindsey, Dr E S, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
enn 
*Linthicum, Dr Marie Channing, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng lang, Salem 
Coll, Salem, W Va 
Little, T A, prof (of Eng and econ), dept of Eng and econ, Union Coll, Lincoln, Neb 
Livengood, Miss Bernice, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Ark State Coll, Jonesboro, Ark 
Locke, Walter, lect in jour, dept of Eng and soc sci, Antioch Coll, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio (ed, Dayton Daily News) 
Lockwood, Dr Helen D, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Vassar Coll, Poughkeepsie, N Y 
Long, Camillus, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, St Vincent Coll, Latrobe, Pa 
Long, Rev H H, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Columbia Coll, Dubuque, Iowa 
Loretta, Sister, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Trinity Coll, Washington, D C 
Loughran, Vernan, grad asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
Loutham, Hattie, (inst in Eng), (dept of jour), Univ of Denver, Denver, Colo 
Lovett, Miss Olive H, asso prof (of Eng), dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Bridge- 
water, Mass 
Lovrien, Ruth Ellen, grad asst in jour, dept of jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, Iowa 
Lowery, Miss Ruby, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Harding Christian Coll, Mor- 
rilton, Ark 
Luebke, W F, prof of Eng lang, dept of jour and creative writing, Univ of Denver, 
Denver, Colo 
Lueck, Clemens E, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Ripon Coll, Ripon, Wis 
Luke, Brother, inst in (Eng), dept of Eng, La Salle Coll, Philadelphia, Pa 
Luker, Miss Julia E, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, McMurry 
Coll, Abilene, Texas 
—- Miss Lillian, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Texas Woman’s Coll, Fort Worth, 
exas 
*Lundeen, Earnest W, chief, mail and files section, region 7, Resettlement Adm, 
Lincoln, Neb, (formerly prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Cotner Coll, Lincoln, Neb) 
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*Luxon, Norval Neil, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio 
Lynch, Miss C Maud H, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Mount Holyoke Coll, South 
Hadley, Mass 
*MacDougall, Dr Curtis D, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, Ill (ed, News-Index, Evanston, Ill) 
Macgregor, Dr R R, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Fort Hays Kan State Coll, Hays, Kan 
Mackenzie, Mrs Louise B, dir of pub, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Wheaton Coll, 
Norton, Mass 
McAllister, E A, inst in jour, dept of jour, San Mateo Jr Coll, San Mateo, Cal 
McAnear, Frank E, registrar, prof of jour, pub spkg, debate, dept of Eng, Coll of 
the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark 
McAuliffe, Robert H, lect in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind 
McClay, Miss Harriet L, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Pasadena Jr Coll, Pasadena, Cal 
McCorkle, Miss Julia N, asst prof of Eng lang and lit, sch of jour, Univ of South- 
ern Cal, Los Angeles, Cal 
McCoy, Bruce R, lect in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis (on leave, 
1935-36) 
*McCoy, John H, dir of news service, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Santa Ana Jr Coll, 
Santa Ana, Cal (address, 917 N Main St) 
McDonald, F L, dir of dept of jour, prof of jour, dir of pub, Texas State Coll for 
Women, Denton, Texas 
*McDonough, Miss Julia G, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Minot, N D 
McEwen, George M, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Colo State Coll of Agr and 
Mech Arts, Fort Collins, Colo 
McFarland, Miss Mary A, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Paris 
Jr Coll, Paris, Texas 
McGill, Charles J, prof (of jour), (dept of jour), Boston Coll, Chestnut Hill, Mass 
McGilvra, Hugh E, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Pacific Univ, Forest Grove, Ore 
(owner-editor, Washington County News Times, Forest Grove) 
McGinnis, Ralph J, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Miami Univ, Oxford, Ohio 
McIntosh, Charles J, prof of indus ed, dept of jour, Oregon State Coll, Corvallis, Ore 
McKee, J H, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Purdue Univ, Lafayette, Ind 
McKenzie, Mary, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Fredericks- 
burg, Va 
*McKenzie, Vernon, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 
McKeon, Raymond J, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Villanova Coll, Villanova, Pa 
McKinney, C A, prof of jour, div of jour, Rider Coll, Trenton, N J 
*McKissick, Dr J Rion, pres of univ, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of S C, 
Columbia, S C 
*McLaughlin, Donald L, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Detroit, Detroit, Mich 
*McLaughlin, Miss Marguerite, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky 
Mcleod, John A, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Mars Hill Coll, Mars Hill, N C 
McMichael, Paul C, (asst in jour), sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, II 
McMinn, Rev Gerald, prof of philosophy, (inst in jour), St Bonaventure Coll, St 
Bonaventure, N Y 
*McNeil, Robert H, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, dir of pubs, Va Polytechnic Inst, 
Blacksburg, Va 
*Mabee, Zell F, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Colo, Boulder, Colo 
*Mader, Joseph H, acting head of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ 
of N D, Grand Forks, N D 
Magill, Miss Helen L, head of dept of Eng, (inst in jour), Whitworth Coll, Spo- 
kane, Wash 


Magoon, Dr Marian W, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Mich State Normal Coll, 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
Maher, Rev Raphael, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, St Ambrose Coll, Davenport, Iowa 
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*Mahin, Dr Helen O, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 
(on leave, 1935-36) 

Mahuran, Stuart A, acting dir, sch of jour, asst prof of jour, Creighton Univ, 
Omaha, Neb 

Malcolm, Miss Ruth, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Cameron State Agr Coll, Lawton, 
Okla 

*Mann, Mrs Helen Jo Scott, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New 
York 

Mansfield, Robert S, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 

*Maria Pieta, Sister, head of dept of jour, (prof of jour), St Mary’s Coll, Notre 
Dame, Ind 

Markel, Lester, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (Sunday ed, 
New York Times) 

Marietta, Sister, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Nazareth Jr Coll, Nazareth, Ky 

Marsh, Marion, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Peru State Teachers Coll, Peru, Neb 

Marten, Dr E A, asst prof of bacteriol and chem, lab inst in press photography, 
dept of jour, Municipal Univ of Wichita, Wichita, Kan 

*Martin, Frank L, dean of the faculty of jour, prof of theory and pract of jour, sch 
of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 

Martin, George Y, inst in ptg, dept of ptg and rural jour, S D State Coll, Brook- 
ings, S D 

Martin, Lawrence, asso prof of jour and Eng, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern 
Univ, Evanston, Ill 

*Marvin, Dwight, lect in jour, dept of Eng, Russell Sage Coll, Troy, N Y (ed, Troy 
Record 


) 

*Marvin, Kenneth R, asst prof of tech jour, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, 
Ames, Iowa 

*Mary Celestine, Sister, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, dir of jour and pubs, Loretto 
Heights Coll, Loretto, Colo 

*Mary Clare, Sister, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Notre Dame Coll, South Euclid, Ohio 

Mary Eucharia, Sister, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Immaculate Heart Coll, Los 
Angeles, Cal 

Mary Eunicia, Sister, asst inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng and jour, Clarke Coll, 
Dubuque, Iowa 

Mary Genevieve, Sister, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Marymount Coll, Salina, Kan 

Mary Harriet, Sister, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Coll of Notre Dame of Md, 
Baltimore, Md 

*Mary Irma, Sister, inst in jour, dept of jour, div of lang and lit, Mundelein Coll, 
Chicago, Ill 

*Mary Judith, Sister, prof of jour, dept of jour, Marygrove Coll, Detroit, Mich 

Mary Madeleine, Sister, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Ursuline Coll for Women, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

*Mary Madelina, Sister, inst in jour and Eng, dept of jour, div of lang and lit, 
Mundelein Coll, Chicago, Tl 

Mary Menodora, Sister, (inst in jour), (dept of Eng), Loretto Coll, El Paso, Texas 

Mary Octavia, Sister, inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng and jour, Clarke Coll, 
Dubuque, Iowa 

Mary of the Angels, Sister, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, jour, speech, Coll of St Fran- 
cis, Joliet, Tl 

Mary Paulinus, Sister, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Marywood Coll, Scranton, Pa 

Mary Rose, Sister, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Catholic Coll of Okla, Guthrie, Okla 

Mary Theodore, Sister, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Loretto Heights Coll, Loretto, Colo 

— Edward F, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 
owa 

Masters, Robert W, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Ind State Teachers Coll, Terre 
Haute, Ind 

— S, asst prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Beaver Coll, Jenkin- 
town, Pa 
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*Matkin, Harold A, asst prof of com, dept of com, Univ Jr Coll, Tonkawa, Okla 
Mattison, Walter, lect in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
*Maulsby, William S, ed dir, Amer Inst of Pub Opinion, 285 Madison Ave, New 
York (formerly prof of jour, Univ of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa) 
Maurer, Wesley H, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Mich, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Mayes, Dr L H, prof of jour, div of jour, Rider Coll, Trenton, N J 
Meek, Mary J, prof of Eng, dept of written Eng, Eastern Mont State Normal 
Sch, Billings, Mont 
Meehan, Edward J, lect in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind (national adv mgr, South Bend Tribune) 
Merrill, Harrison R, prof of jour, div of dept of Eng, Brigham Young Univ, 
Provo, Utah 
Merryfield, G B, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, San Bernardino Jr Coll, San Ber- 
nardino, Cal 
*Merwin, Fred E, lect in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
*Michelson, H Boone, inst in jour, dept of jour, W Va Univ, Morgantown, W Va 
Middleton, Alan (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Fresno State Coll, Fresno, Cal 
Midyette, Ruth P, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Southwestern Coll, Winfield, Kan 
*Miller, Douglass W, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Miller, DeLaskie, lect in ed writing, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 
(ed staff, Atchison Daily Globe) 
Miller, Elmer, prof of econ, div of dept of Eng, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 
Miller, Frederick A, lect in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind (ed, South Bend Tribune) 
Miller, Robert E, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Intermountain Coll, Helena, Mont (city 
ed, Mont Record-Herald) 
Mitchell, Dr Dale, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Bradford Jr Coll, Bradford, Mass 
= Lester E, dir of pub, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Redlands, Red- 
ands, Cal 
Mitchell, S Sherman, lect in jour, dept of Eng, Whitman Coll, Walla Walla, Wash 
Mittinger, Eugene, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, John Carroll Univ, Cleveland, Ohio 
~~ Mrs Katherine Rochmis, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Hunter Coll, New 
or 
*Montiegel, Fred F, pub dir, Loyola Univ, Chicago, Ill (formerly inst in jour) 
Moreland, James, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Univ of Me, Orono, Me 
Morelock, Thomas C, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Morgan, Howard C, asst prof of speech and Eng, dept of Eng, Earlham Coll, 
Richmond, Ind 
Moriarty, Dr W D, prof of econ, sch of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, Los Angeles, 
Cal 


*Morris, W E, Jr, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, dir of pub rel, Univ of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Okla 
*Mott, Dr Frank L, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 
Mountjoy, Dr Harry, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Panhandle A and M Coll, 
Goodwell, Okla 
Mulder, Dr Arnold, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Kalamazoo Coll, Kalamazoo, Mich 
— Miss Pauline, inst (in Eng), dept of Eng, Waldorf Coll, Forest City, 
owa 
Murphy, Dr Ella, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Winona State Teachers Coll, Winona, 
Minn 
Murphy, Joseph M, lect in jour during summer session, dir of bur of pub rel, 
Catholic Univ of America, Washington, D C (director, Columbia Scholastic 
Press Assn, Columbia Univ, New York) 
Murphy, Joseph P, inst in jour and adv, sch of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, Neb 
*Murphy, Dr Lawrence W, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, Il 
Murphy, Rev William E, prof (of Eng), dept of Eng, Holy Cross Coll, Worcester, 
Mass 
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*Nafziger, Ralph O, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis (on 
leave, 1935-36, as asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, 
Minn) (after Sept 1, 1936, asso prof of jour, Univ of Minn) 

Nagley, Frank A, asso prof of merchandising, sch of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, 
Los Angeles, Cal 

Nash, Dr John H, lect in typography, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore (ad- 
dress, 447 Sansome St, San Francisco, Cal) 

*Nash, Vernon, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, Yenching Univ, Peiping, China 

Neal, Kathleen, inst in jour and freshman Eng, dept of Eng, Texas Wesleyan Coll, 
Fort Worth, Tex 

Nelson, David T, prof (of Eng), dept of Eng, Luther Coll, Decorah, Iowa 

Neptune, Miss M Mae, (inst in jour), (dept of Eng), Spelman Coll, Atlanta, Ga 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Belhaven Coll, 
Jackson, Miss 

Newsome, Miss Verna L, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Mil- 
waukee, Wis 

Nichol, Fred, inst (in Eng), dept of Eng, Yankton Coll, Yankton, S D 

Nichols, Elizabeth, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, MacMurray Coll for Women, Jack- 
sonville, Il 
Nichols, Leslie A, Jr, asst in jour, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
*Nixon, Raymond B, dir of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Emory Univ, Emory 
University, Ga 

Norton, Miss Helen G, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Brookwood Labor Coll, 
Katonah, N Y 

O’Brien, Harry R, lect in jour, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio 

O’Brien, Rev J F Regis, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, St Francis Coll, Loretto, Pa 

O’Connell, William V, asst prof of speech and drama, dept of Eng, Battle Creek 
Coll, Battle Creek, Mich 

O’Connor, Jack, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Ariz, Tucson, Ariz 

O’Day, Thomas J, inst in ptg, dept of jour, State Coll of Wash, Pullman, Wash 
*O’Dell, Dr DeForest, (inst in jour), (dept of jour), Edgewood Park Coll, Green- 
wich, Conn; lect in jour, Drake Sch, New York 

Ogden, Miss Ida B, grad asst in jour, sch of jour, La State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 
(city ed, Baton Rouge State-Times) 

O’Keefe, Maurice, lect on law of press, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 

Oldt, Miss Esther A, inst in jour, dept of Eng and soc sci, coll ed, Antioch Coll, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 

*Olmsted, R E, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Evansville Coll, Evansville, Ind 

*Olson, Kenneth E, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Bruns- 
wick, N J (exec secy, N J Press Assn) 

O’Neill, Thomas F, prof of mech of jour, dept of Eng, LaSalle Coll, Philadelphia, 
Pa (city ed, Philadelphia Record) 

Osborn, Miss Mary E, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Hood Coll, Frederick, Md 

*Osborn, Marvin G, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, La State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 

Osgood, Lucian A, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Miss State Coll for Women, 
Columbus, Miss 

*O’Sullivan, Jeremiah L, dean of coll of jour, prof of jour, Marquette Univ, Mil- 
waukee, Wis 

*Outland, Miss Ethel R, prof of jour and Eng, dept of jour, Coe Coll, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 

*Owen, Judson Q, chm dept of Eng, prof of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Wayne, Neb 

Page, Eugene R, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Albright Coll, Reading, Pa 

Paine, Dr Paul M, lect in jour, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 

Palmer, Herbert H, asso prof of adv, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 

Parten, Miss Ailese, inst in jour and Eng, dept of Eng, National Park Seminary, 
Forest Glen, Md 

Passons, T L, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Tenn Polytechnic Inst, Cookeville. Tenn 
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Patch, A J, extension ed, dept of jour and pubs, Mich State Coll, East Lansing, 
Mich (resigned, Jan 1, 1936) 
Patrick, Brother Felician, Dr, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), LaSalle, Coll, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
*Patterson, Miss Helen M, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis 
Patton, A D, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Murray State Sch of Agr, Tishomingo, Okla 
Patton, Robert L, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Riverside Jr Coll, Riverside, Cal 
Paulson, Arthur C, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, St Olaf Coll, Northfield, Minn 
Pearson, T M, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Northeastern State Teachers Coll, Tahle- 
quah, Okla 
*Pellegrin, Frank E, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, dir of univ news bur, Creighton 
Univ, Omaha, Neb 
Pendleton, Paul E, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Otterbein Coll, Westerville, Ohio 
Percival, Edward, inst in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
Perkins, Miss Agnes F, prof of rhetoric and comp, dept of Eng comp, Wellesley 
Coll, Wellesley, Mass 
Perrier, Hector, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
a? Douglas, head of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, 
n 


Peters, Ralph L, lect in jour, dept of jour, Marygrove Coll, Detroit, Mich 

Peters, Russell H, part-time inst in jour, dept of Eng and comp lit, Municipal 
Univ of Omaha, Omaha, Neb 

Peterson, George, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Hamline Univ, St Paul, Minn (night 
city ed, Minneapolis Tribune) 

Peterson, Marian P, inst (in jour), dept of Eng, Compton Jr Coll, Compton, Cal 

Peterson, Miss Juanita, asst in jour, sch of jour, Municipal Univ of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kan 

Pfiffner, Dr John McDonald, asso prof of pub adm, sch of jour, Univ of Southern 
Cal, Los Angeles, Cal 

Phillips, George H, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Kan State Teachers Coll, Emporia, Kan 

Pierce, Mrs Sarah Cabot, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ala, University, Ala 

*Piercy, Joseph W, dir of dept of jour, prof of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 

Pigman, Hanson B, inst in jour, sub-dept of jour, dept of Eng, Washburn Coll, 
Topeka, Kan 

Pike, Lawrence L, inst in jour, asst ed, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 

Pinckard, Harold, part-time inst in jour, dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington, 
W Va 

Pitkin, Walter B, prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

*Pitt, Page, prof of jour, dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington, W Va 

*Plummer, L Niel, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ky, Lexington, Ky 

— Dr F W, prof of Eng, head of dept of Eng, Ark State Coll, Jonesboro, 
Ar 

*Pollard, James E, acting dir of sch of jour, asso prof of jour, Ohio State Univ, 
Columbus, Ohio 

*Polyzoides, Adamantios Th, lect in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, Los 
Angeles, Cal 

*Portmann, Victor R, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ky, Lexington, Ky 

Postley, Maurice G, (inst in jour), Newspaper Inst of Amer, Inc, 1 Park Ave, 
New York 

Power, Esther, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Southern II] State Normal Univ, 
Carbondale, Il 

Power, Mrs Rosemaie C, dean of girls, head of dept of jour, (prof of jour), San 
Benito County Jr Coll, Hollister, Cal 

— Frederick M, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 
owa 


Pray, Dr Ruth W, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Okla Coll for Women, Chickasha, Okla 
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Price, Emmett R, ed of agr extension div, inst in agr jour, dept of Eng, Va Poly- 
technic Inst, Blacksburg, Va 
*Price, Granville C, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Prior, Miss Elizabeth, prin, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Yakima Valley Jr Coll, 
Yakima, Wash 
Proudfoot, Bessie W, inst (in Eng), dept of Eng, Central Jr Coll, El Centro, Cal 
Pugh, Miss Ann, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Ward-Belmont Sch, Nashville, Tenn 
Rae, Arne G, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore (secy, Ore 
State Edit Assn) 
Raemer, Miss Ettie C, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Dodd Jr Coll, Shreveport, La 
Raines, J M, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Missouri Valley Coll, Marshall, Mo 
Rasmussen, R H, inst in agr jour, dept of agr jour, press service, Univ of Wis, 
Madison, Wis 
Ratcliffe, Harland R, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Simmons Coll, Boston, Mass 
*Rathbone, Dr Henry B, chm of dept of jour, prof of practice of jour, New York 
Univ, New York 
*Ray, Miss Grace E, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 
*Ray, Royal H, inst in jour, dept of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio 
Raymunda, Sister, asst in Eng and educ, dept of Eng, St Catherine Jr Coll, St 
Catharine, Ky 
*Reck, W Emerson, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, dir of news bur, Midland Coll, 
Fremont, Neb 
*Reddick, DeWitt C, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas 
*Reed, Dr Perley I, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, W Va Univ, Morgantown, 
W Va 
Rehor, Charles F, inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng and dept of jour, Western 
Reserve Univ, Cleveland, Ohio 
*Rember, Lawrence W, inst in jour, Henry W Grady sch of jour, Univ of Ga, 
Athens, Ga 
Repp, R L, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, La State Normal Coll, Natchitoches, La 
Rice, a F, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Loyola Univ of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
C 


Richards, Frances, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Western Ky State Teachers Coll, 
Bowling Green, Ky 

Richardson, Dr Lyon N, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng and dept of jour, Western 
Reserve Univ, Cleveland, Ohio 

*Ridings, J Willard, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Texas Christian Univ, Fort 
Worth, Tex 

*Riegel, Oscar W, head of dept of jour (Lee Sch of jour), asst prof of jour, Wash- 
ington and Lee Univ, Lexington, Va 

— Frank C, inst in jour, dept of jour, Texas State Coll for Women, Denton, 

exas 

*Rinehart, George R, inst in jour, dept of jour, W Va Univ, Morgantown, W Va 

Riordan, Leo T, inst in jour, dept of Eng, St Joseph’s Coll, Philadelphia, Pa 

Ritchie, R H, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Ottawa Univ, Ottawa, Kan 

Robbins, Eldon, dir of pubs, (inst) in jour, dept of Eng, Central State Teachers 
Coll, Mt Pleasant, Mich 

Roberts, Emmett E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Bethany Coll, Bethany, W Va 

Roberts, Teresa D, inst (in jour), dept of Eng, Compton Jr Coll, Compton, Cal 

Robinson, Miss Edna M, (inst in) journalistic writing, dept of Eng lang, West- 
ern Coll, Oxford, Ohio 

*Rogers, Charles E, head of dept of indus jour and ptg, prof of indus jour, Kan 
State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 

~— ee (dept of Eng), (inst in Eng), Brookwood Coll, Katonah, New 

or 

Rooker, Dr Henry G, prof of Eng lang and lit, dept of Eng, Phillips Univ, Enid, 
Okla 

*Roop, Joseph E, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ala Polytechnic Inst, Auburn, Ala 
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Rothermel, J F, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Howard Coll, Birmingham, Ala 
Royalty, Paul, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ill State Normal Univ, Normal, III 
*Ruby, Emery H, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, dept of jour, Drake Univ, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
Russell, : Frederick A, prof of bus org and oper, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Ur- 
bana, III 
Russell, Mrs Mildred L, prof of Eng, head of dept of Eng, dept of Eng, Holmby 
Coll, Los Angeles, Cal 
Russell, Daniel, prof of rural soc, dept of rural soc, A and M Coll of Texas, College 
Station, Texas 
Ryan, C T, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), State Teachers Coll, Kearney, Neb 
*Ryan, Milo S, inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Wayne Univ, Detroit, Mich 
Sagmaster, Joseph W, lect on jour, dept of jour, eve sch of com, Univ of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio (on leave, 1935-36) (ed writer, Cincinnati Times-Star) 
— Charles L, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 
owa 
Sanford, Harold W, ext inst in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Rochester, Rochester, 
N Y (mgng ed, Rochester Democrat and Chronicle) 
Sanford, Marvin, inst in labor jour, (dept of labor jour), Commonwealth Coll, 
Mena, Ark 
Sanger, Dr Winnie, (inst in jour, part-time), dept of econ and jour, Oklahoma 
City Univ, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Sargent, Mrs Kate Lewis, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Tufts Coll, Medford, Mass 
Scammell, John C, prof of Eng and jour, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 
Schlimgen, Eleanor, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Coll of Mount St Vincent, 
Mount St Vincent, N Y 
Schlitt, Peter J, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, St Mary’s Univ of San Antonio, San 
Antonio, Texas 
Schneider, Miss Selma W, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Duluth Jr Coll, Duluth, Minn 
Schooley, Frank E, asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, IIl 
Schultz, Dr William E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ill Wesleyan Univ, Blooming- 
ton, Tll 
Schuster, M Lincoln, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (Simon 
& Schuster, Publishers) 
Schwingle, Everett, asst ext ed, dept of jour and pubs, Mich State Coll, East 
Lansing, Mich 
Schwinn, Rev Dr Bonaventure, dir of sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 
Scudder, Harold H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of N H, Durham, N H 
— Gerald, grad asst in tech jour, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, 
owa 
Seely, Frederick F, inst (in Eng), dept of Eng, Allegheny Coll, Meadville, Pa 
*Shaaber. Dr Matthias A, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Pa, Philadelphia, Pa 
*Sharp, Eugene W, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Shaviro, Nathan, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
Shaw, Dr Esther E, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Hood Coll, Frederick, Md 
Sheaffer, Miss Rebekah, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Elizabethtown Coll, 
Elizabethtown, Pa 
Shedd, Fred Fuller, lect in jour, dept of jour, Pa State Coll, State College, Pa (ed, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin) 
Sheehan, Paul V, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Fresno State Coll, Fresno, Cal 
Shere, Nelson H, (inst in jour, part-time), sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, IIl 
(farm ed, Champaign, II], News-Gazette) 
Shideler, Fred M, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Oregon State Coll, Corvallis, Ore 
*Shoemaker, Miss Elsie, asso in Eng, dept of Eng lang and lit, Southwestern State 
Teachers Coll, Weatherford, Okla 
Sibley, Miss Gertrude M, chm of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Coll of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Cal 
*Seibert, Dr Fredrick S, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, III 


* 
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Sim, John C, grad asst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of N D, Grand Forks, N D 
*Simmons, George E, head of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Tulane Univ, New 
Orleans, La 
*Simpson, Stephen G, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Muhlenberg Coll, Allentown, Pa 
*Sims, Harris G, inst in jour, dept of jour, dir of pub, Fla Southern Coll, Lakeland, 
Fla 
Slaughter, Eugene E, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Southeastern State Teachers 
Coll, Durant, Okla 
*Slaughter, William R, asst prof of jour, educ adviser, Medill sch of jour, North- 
western Univ, Evanston, IIl 
Slemons, Miss Agnes, inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Northeast Mo State 
Teachers Coll, Kirksville, Mo 
Smart, Dr Walter K, prof of Eng, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evan- 
ston, Ill 
Smiley, William F, inst in jour, dept of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio 
*Smith, A Clarence, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 
*Smith, C R F, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, La State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 
Smith, Miss Florence L, asso prof of Eng, sub-dept of jour, dept of Eng, San 
Diego State Teachers Coll, San Diego, Cal 
*Smith, Henry Ladd, grad asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
Smith, Paul, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, American Univ, Washington, D C 
Smith, Robert M, (inst in jour), Newspaper Inst of Amer, Inc, 1 Park Ave, New 
York 
Snow, William Dean, inst in jour, dept of jour, Drake Univ, Des Moines, Iowa 
Snyder, Miss Gladys, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Pasadena Jr Coll, Pasadena, Cal 
Spearman, Walter S, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of N C, Chapel Hill, N C 
Spencer, Herman W, prof of rhetoric and jour, dept of Eng lang and lit, Alma Coll, 
Alma, Mich 
*Spencer, Dr M Lyle, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Spohn, Dr George W, chm of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, St Olaf Coll, Northfield, 
Minn 
Spotts, Dr C B, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Mo Valley Coll, Marshall, Mo 
Stanley, Allison F, lect in jour, eve sch of com, Univ of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio (pub mgr, U S Playing Card Co) 
Stapleton, Mrs E R, prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Harding Coll, Searcy, Ark 
Starbuck, Miss Kathryn H, sec of the coll, prof of law, dept of Eng, Skidmore Coll, 
Saratoga Springs, N Y 
a ae Lillian, chm of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), McKendree Coll, Lebanon, 
Steinhaeuser, Dr Walter P, prof of Eng, sch of lit and jour, Oglethorpe Univ, 
Oglethorpe Univ, Ga 
Stemmons, Walter, ed of pubs, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Conn State Coll, Storrs, 
Conn 
Steward, Thomas E, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, 
Minn 
Stirling, Ned F, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Pasadena Jr Coll, Pasadena, Cal 
Stone, Arthur L, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, State Univ of Mont, Missoula, 
Mont 
Stoughton, Clarence C, president of the coll, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran Coll, Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N Y 
~— Dr Agnes, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Queens-Chicora Coll, Char- 
otte, N C 
Stout, Mrs Velma Critz, lect in jour, dept of jour, Drake Univ, Des Moines, Iowa 
Strain, Miss Mary A, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Tenn Coll, Murfreesboro, Tenn 
Strickland, Miss Gladys, inst (in Eng), dept of Eng, Campbell Coll, Buies 
Creek, N C 
Stroh, Dr M Margaret, head of div of Eng lang and lit, prof of Eng, Wilson Teach- 
ers Coll, Washington, D C 
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Sugden, H W, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Duke Univ, Durham, N C 
Sullivan, Gene, inst in jour, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan (ed staff 
Atchison Daily Globe) 
oa William A, asso prof of agr jour, dept of agr jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, 
is 
Supplee, Bertha, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Upper Iowa Univ, Fayette, Iowa 
Sutton, Albert A, asst inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 
Swank, Luke, univ photog, dept of jour, Univ of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Swartley, Stanley S, prof (of Eng), dept of Eng, Allegheny Coll, Meadville, Pa 
Tanner, Sheldon C, prof of econ and bus law, dept of jour, Pa State Coll, State 
College, Pa 
Taylor, Alva P, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Chico State Coll, Chico, Cal 
*Taylor, Miss E Ruth, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Northern Ill State Teachers 
Coll, DeKalb, Tl 
*Taylor, Dr Jean E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, East Radford, Va 
Taylor, Waights M, asst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ala, University, Ala 
*Taylor, William D, Jr, asso prof of jour and Eng, dept of Eng, Ariz State Teachers 
Coll, Tempe, Ariz (on leave, 1935-36, as visiting prof of jour, Medill sch of 
jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, II) 
Teed, Dexter H, dir of journalistic activities, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Colgate 
Univ, Hamilton, N Y 
*Temple, Mrs Emma K, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Hunter Coll, New York 
Tenney, Miss Mae, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Greenville Coll, Green- 
ville, Ill 
Thacher, W F Goodwin, prof of adv, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 
*Thackrey, Russell I, staff member, Associated Press bur, Kansas City, Mo (for- 
merly asst prof of indus jour, Kan State Coll, Manhattan, Kan) 
*Thalheimer, Joseph A, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ark, Fayetteville, 
Ark 
Thayer, Frank B, lect in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
*Theiss, Dr Lewis E, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Bucknell Univ, Lewisburg, Pa 
Thiel, Leo, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Washington Missionary Coll, Takoma Park, Md 
Thomas, N O, (inst in jour), dept of jour, the Coll of Marshall, Marshall, Texas 
*Thompson, Paul J, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Thorne, Hillery C, head of dept of Eng, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, W Va State 
Coll, Institute, W Va 
Thornton, Hamilton, lect in Eng, dept of Eng, St Louis Univ, St Louis, Mo 
*Thornton, Howard, inst in jour, dept of econ and jour, dir of pub, Oklahoma City 
Univ, Oklahoma City, Okla 
— J N, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Okmulgee Jr Coll, Okmulgee, 
a 
Tierney, Paul A, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
*Tippett, H M, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Emmanuel Missionary Coll, Berrien 
Springs, Mich 
Todd, Daniel O, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ouachita Coll, Arkadelphia, Ark 
Tolman, Elizabeth Ann, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Atlantic Union Coll, South 
Lancaster, Mass (on leave, 1935-36) 
Tonsing, Evan, lect on nspr mgmt, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 
(adv mgr, Atchison Daily Globe) 
Townsend, Vincent. (lect in iour). dept of Eng, Birmingham-Southern Coll, Bir- 
mingham, Ala (city ed, Birmingham News) 
Townsley, J Boyd, lect in jour, dept of jour, Univ of S D, Vermilion, S D 
Trail, Miss Mabel C, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Long Beach Jr Coll, Long Beach, 


Cal 
Trevethick, David R, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Weber Coll, Ogden, Utah 
*Trotzig, Elmer G, acting head of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, Univ of S D, Ver- 
milion, S D 
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*Trout, Clement E, prof of jour, ed and head of dept of pubs and exp sta ed, dept 
of Eng and jour, Okla A and M Coll, Stillwater, Okla 
*Tucker, Willis C, asst prof of Eng and jour, dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Hunting- 
ton, W Va 
Tull, Clyde, prof of Eng lit, dept of Eng, Cornell Coll, Mount Vernon, Iowa 
Turnbull, George S, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 
Turrentine, P W, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Henderson State 
Teachers Coll, Arkadelphia, Ark 
Ulerich, William K, part-time asst in jour, dept of jour, Pa State Coll, State Col- 
lege, Pa 
Underwood, Mrs Julia, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Lindenwood Coll, St Charles, Mo 
Valenzuela, Jesus Z, dir of Valenzuela sch of jour, Paterno bldg, Manila, P I 
Vance, Earl L, asso prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Fla State Coll for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla 
*Vance, Ulysses S, Jr, univ ed, asst prof (of Eng), dept of Eng, Univ of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 
Van Norden, Linda, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Coll of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash 
*Van Sooy, Neal, lect in jour, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, Cal 
(publisher, Herald, Azusa, Cal) 
Villanueva, Pedro D, (inst in jour), Valenzuela sch of jour, Paterno bldg, Manila, 
I 


Virgil, Brother, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, St Mary’s Coll, Contra Costa, Cal 
Votaw, Maurice E, prof of jour, registrar, St John’s Univ, Shanghai, China 
Wabnitz, William S, asst prof of Eng, eve sch of com, Univ of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
*Walden, H E, inst in jour, dept of jour, La Coll, Pineville, La 
*Waldrop, A Gayle, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Colo, Boulder, Colo 
Wales, Mrs James, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Williams Inst, Berkeley, Cal 
Walker, Evan B, part-time inst in jour, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 
*Walker, Gayle C, dir of sch of jour, asso prof of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 
Wallace, A Dayle, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Municipal Univ of Omaha, 
Omaha, Neb 
Wallace, Lawrence A, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, De Paul Univ, Chicago, TIl 
Waller, F W, prof (of Eng), (dept of Eng), Wessington Springs Coll, Wessington 
Springs, S D 
Walsh, William T, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Coll of the Sacred Heart, Manhat- 
tanville, N Y 
Warburton, T Stanley, inst (in Eng), dept of Eng, Citrus Jr Coll, Azusa, Cal 
*Waring, Houstoun, inst in jour, dept of jour and creative writing, Univ of Denver, 
Denver, Colo (ed, Independent, Littleton, Colo) 
Warrick, Mrs Lamar §, asst in contemporary thought and creative writing, Medill 
sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, III 
*Watson, Elmo Scott, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, 
Ill (ed, Publishers’ Auziliary, Chicago) 
Watson, Dr Harold F, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Simpson Coll, Indianola, Iowa 
Watts, Dr Harvey M, lect in jour, sch of com, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa 
Weatherly, Dr Edward H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, McKendree Coll, Lebanon, III 
Weaver, J Clark, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Kearney, Neb 
Wecter, Dixon, asst prof (of Eng), (dept of jour), Univ of Denver, Denver, Colo 
Weems, J E (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Abilene Christian Coll, Abilene, Texas 
*Weigle, Clifford F, inst in jour, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, Cal 
Weimar, Leora, asst prof of speech and jour, dept of Eng, speech and jour, Ind 
Central Coll, Indianapolis, Ind 
Weldin, Miss Cora, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Spokane Jr 
Coll, Spokane, Wash 
Welker, John, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng lit, Culver-Stockton Coll, Can- 
ton, Mo 
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Weng, Will C, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York, (city desk, 
New York Tribune) 
Weniger, Charles E, prof of speech and jour, dept of Eng, Pacific Union Coll, 
Angwin, Cal 
West, Dr V Royce, head of dept of foreign lang, asso prof of Eng and German, 
Municipal Univ of Omaha, Omaha, Neb (on leave, 1935-36, Heidelberg univ; 
address Klingenteichstrasse 9, Heidelberg, Germany) 
— Miss Effie Jane, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Wheaton Coll, Wheaton, 
l 
Whidden, Reginald W, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Denison Univ, Granville, Ohio 
*Whipple, Leon R, prof of hist and prin of jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, 
New York : 
Whitcraft, Robert, lect in jour, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 
White, Dr Harold E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, North Central Coll, Naperville, Ill 
White, J D, Missouri-Yenching fellow, dept of jour, Yenching Univ, Peiping, China 
White, Milton C, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Millsaps Coll, Jackson, Miss 
*Whitlow, Samuel E, inst in jour and Eng, dept of jour, State Coll of Wash, Pull- 
man, Wash (on leave, second semester, 1935-36, to attend Univ of Mo) 
Wietzler, Miss Bernita, prof (of Eng), dept of Eng, Findlay Coll, Findlay, Ohio 
Wiggins, DuBois K, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Hunter Coll, New York 
*Wiggins, Richard H, inst in jour, sch of jour, La State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 
Wiggins, T E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Eureka Coll, Eureka, IIl 
Wilcox, Clyde H, asst prof of Eng, (dept of Eng), Olivet Coll, Olivet, Mich 
Wilcox, W H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Muskingum Coll, New Concord, Ohio 
*Wilkerson, Dr Marcus M, prof of jour, sch of jour, acting dir of univ press, La 
State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 
Williams, Mrs Sarah Lockwood, visiting prof of jour, dept of jour, Yenching Univ, 
Peiping, China 
Williamson, Dr Marjorie, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, N M State Coll, State 
College, N M 
*Willier, Robert A, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Washington Univ, St Louis, Mo 
Wilson, Arthur H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Susquehanna Univ, Selinsgrove, Pa 
Wilson, Elmo C, grad asst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, Minn 
Wilson, Miss Jean, inst (in Eng), dept of Eng, Pomona Jr Coll, Pomona, Cal 
Wilson, Logan, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, East Texas State Teachers Coll, 
Commerce, Texas 
Wilson, Willard, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Wingate, Evelyn, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Western Md Coll, Westminster, Md 
Wise, Boyd A, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Lincoln Memorial Univ, Harrogate, Tenn 
Wong, Hin, prof of jour, dept of jour, Yenching Univ, Peiping, China 
Wood, Edwin K, head of dept of soc sciences (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Okmul- 
gee Jr Coll, Okmulgee, Okla 
Wood, Gerald N, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Friends Univ, Wichita, Kan 
*Wood, Harry E, Jr, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Ohio Wesleyan Univ, Delaware, 
Ohio 
Woodson, J S, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Morningside Coll, Sioux City, Iowa 
Woodward, Miss Margaret, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ga, Athens, Ga 
*Wortman, Miss Helen Zene, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Mary Hardin-Baylor 
Coll, Belton, Texas 
*Wright, Charles A, inst in jour, dept of jour, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa 
*Wright, Joseph A, prof of jour, dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
Wright, Josef F, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, Il 
Wright, Dr W F, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Doane Coll, Crete, Neb 
Wynn, Afton T, tutor in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Wynn, Willard K, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, N C State Coll of Agr and En- 
gineering, Raleigh, N C 
Wynn, Dr William T, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Ga State Coll for Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga 
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*Zimmerman, J Frederic, asst prof of Eng and jour, sub-dept of jour, dept of Eng, 
Washburn Coll, Topeka, Kan 

*Zuehlke, Raymond C, publicity work, Fremont, Wis (formerly inst in jour, Valpa- 
raiso Univ, Valparaiso, Ind) 
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June, September. 1935: March, June, September*, 
December*. 1936: March, June. 


Check this list against your files. Then order the num- 
bers you are lacking. 


*Few copies available. 


The price is 75 cents a copy 


The QUARTERLY will pay $1 a copy for a few 
copies of the March, September and December 1930 
issues; the March 1932 issue; and the December 1934 


issue. 
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